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CHAPTER X. 


GLIMMERINGS OF A DARK PLOT. 


HE country estate 
of the Prince Kong- 
ti was situated about 
fifteen miles north 
of Nankin. It had 
been originally a 
tea garden, and was 
a sort of island 
rising up from a 
low, marshy dis- 
trict through which 
ran two or three 
sluggish creeks, and 
over which the wa- 
ter stood a part of 

the year. The buildings were spacious and com- 

fortable, but the prince had never lived there from 
the very fact that the place was exceedingly un- 

healthy. He had bought and improved it for a 

sort of sporting residence, and sometimes he did 

go up there in the heat of summer and spend a 

few weeks at catching fish in a neighboring lake. 

On the evening that Paul and Yu-lu arrived at 

the inn by the Tai-hou lake, the Princess Niao 

and: her faithful Tsi took up their abode at this 
place. The prince accompanied them thither, 
and saw everything arranged for their comfort. 


“Do you not think you shall be contented 
here ?” asked Kong-ti, taking a seat by the side 
of his fair wife. 

“QO, yes. Though I hope you will come and 
see me often,” replied the princess, raising her 
eyes tremblingly to her husband’s face. 

“Yes, I shall come and see you very often 
now. But for a few days you must be very 
careful of yourself, for the cool, damp air from 
the distant lake will be new to you. Do not ex- 
pose yourself, now, for the world. As soon as 
you become habituated to the atmosphere you 
will find it bracing and health-giving, but a tdéo 
sudden exposure might prove fatal in a very 
short time. I have known people to be taken 
away by death in a very few days in this vici- 
nity; but it was because they had no such 
means of protection as you have. Be careful of 
yourself, Niao.”’ 

“T shall be very careful,” said the wife, “ for 
I wish to live to enjoy your love.” 

“But I do not think you look well, even 
now,” returned the prince, looking Niao sharply 
in the face. ‘ You look very pale, and I think 
your pulse is weak. Let me feel.” 

The wife put out her wrist, and the prince 
pressed his finger upon it. The fair hand trem- 
bled, and the excitement of the moment had 
touched the beating of her heart. 

“It is weak,” the prince said, ‘and you must 
be very careful. Let your maid watch you well, 
and you must try to rest to-night as much as 
possible. Ina day or two I shall come to see 
you, and perhaps spend some time with you. 
You will be strong then.” 

“Bat can you not stop to-night ?” 

“No, that were impossible, for I have business 
in the city. Iam sorry, but it cannot be helped. 
And I must hurry away, too, or I shall be late.” 

Shortly afterwards the prince took his leave, 
and when he had gone Tsi brought in candles to 
the apartment of her inistress, and also went at 
Work to build a fire in the bronze frame that was 
built out from the chimney, for the air was really 
damp and cold. When this was done, she came 
to ask if there was anything else she could do for 
her mistress, 





“Nothing but to sit down and keep me com- 
pany,” returned the princess. ‘Ido not feel 
well,’”” 

“ Why—what is the matter?” quickly in- 
quired the maid, gazing up into Niao’s face. 

“V’m sure I do not know; but I do not feel 
well, The prince noticed it first, and he said 
that I must be very careful. But perhaps it may 
have been only his natural fear for my safety.” 

Tsi turned away her head, for strange suspi- 
ons were running through her mind, and she 
did not care that the princess should see them. 
She was not blinded by any love for Kong-ti, 
4nd she consequently looked upon his move- 





ments with more distrust, and yet without un- 
just prejudice. 

“ Cheer up, my lady,” she at length said, in a 
cheerful tone. “I donot think you are sick at 
all, though the excitement of the occasion may 
have made you feel somewhat fatigued. I would 
give no thought to such things.” 

Ere long, beneath the kind and gentle atten- 
tion of her faithful maid the princess recovered 
her wonted peace of mind, though ever and anon 
a thought of her husband would flit across the 
mirror of her thoughts, and for the moment she 
would feel sad. At a comparatively early hour 
Niao retired to her sleeping apartment, and, as 
was already her custom, she had a bowl of tea 
placed upon the stand by her bed, for she often 
felt thirsty in the night—more from habit, per- 
haps, than from any cunstitutional want. 

The apartment which Tsi was to occupy was 
adjoining that of the princess, and only separated 
by a single door of bamboo and silk. The maid 
saw her mistress safely in bed, and having set 
the tea where it could be handily reached she 
went down to see that the domestics were all 
cared for, and when this had been attended to, 
she went back and retired to her own room. 
She looked in once to sce if her mistress wanted 
anything, but finding her already asleep she 
went to her own bed. After she had laid down, 
she reflected long upon what had passed. Until 
within a very few days she had had no such 
thing as a suspicion against the faith of the 
prince, but since then she had heard and seen 
things that aroused a quick spirit within her. 
As we have before said, she possessed an un- 
commonly quick intelligence, and her percep- 
tions were keen in the extreme. Added to this 
she was discreet and wary, and possessed good 
judgment enough to guide her clear of anything 
like recklessness or undue haste. Now her sus- 
picions were aroused, but they of course had no 
definite point, save that she feared evil was 
meant to her loved mistress. There was a dim 
thought floating through her mind that Kong-ti 
had set his love upon another woman, and that 
he desired the death of his present wife! She 
dared not attempt to give the thought any pal- 
pable form, for it was too fearful, too terrible. 
She only held it asa sort of dream which she 
endeavored to shake off when it came to her. 
But be matters as they might she was resolved 


| to keep her eyes about her, and watch with a 


jealous eye all that transpired. 

At length Tsi fell asleep, and she slept some- 
time, but how long she could not tell exactly, 
though when she was awakened she knew it 
must be long past midnight, for the moon had 
risen, and was shining into her chamber. She 
had been aroused by a strange sound from the 
chamber of her mistress, and slipping noiseless- 
ly from her bed she glided to the silken door 
and listened. She distinctly heard a noise with- 
in, and she felt sure that it was not the princess. 
It was a sort of grating, rumbling sound, just 
loud enough to reach her ears. It might have 
been the wind moving the vines against the lat- 
tice of the window, but then there was no rust- 
ling such as the leaves would naturally have 
made under such cireumstances, and the maid 
determined to look in. She opened the door 
very slowly and carefully, and she was not a lit- 
tle startled at seeing the form of a man just dis- 
appearing through an aperture near the head of 
the bed. She did not cry out, nor make the 
least motion, though the sight startled her not 
a little. She saw the dusky form disappear, and 
then she saw the place close up. The pale 
beams of the moon afforded her light enough to 
see all this, for the candle which her mistress 
had left burning was extinguished. Tsi listen- 
ed attentively, and heard low footsteps receding 
from the place, and they sounded as though they 
were descending a stairway. 

As soon as the sound was gone, Tsi moved 
softly into the chamber and noiselessly approach- 
ed the bed. The princess was sleeping soundly, 
and seemed not to have been disturbed. The 
maid looked about the room, and everything 
seemed as she had left it. What had that man 
been doing here? It was a question she asked 
herself, and she sank into a chair to think. All 





her former suspicions passed quickly through 
her mind. “ Harm must be meant to Niao,” 
thought Tsi. “But how? She is not surely 
harmed now. There is a plot in this, and I 
must know it.” 

Again the faithful maid cast her eyes about 
the room, and at length they rested upon the 
gilded porcelain bowl that stood by the bedside. 
Quick as the sent arrow finds its mark went the 
thought to her mind that the danger might be 
brewing there! There was nothing strange in 
the thought, nor was it remarkable that she 
should have entertained it, for circumstances 
surely pointed that way. Tsi went to the stand 
and took the bowl up. None of the tea had 
been drank, nor did the beverage look differently 
from what it should. She took it to the window 
where the moonbeams could shine full upon it, 
and she thought she could detect an oily sub- 
stance floating upon the top. It was in little 
globules, not larger than the head ofa small pin, 
but yet they could be distinctly seen. Of course 
Tsi knew that she had put nothing into the tea 
that could produce such an appearance, and her 
suspicions were well nigh confirmed. 

“T'll keep this,” she murmured to herself, 
“and see if I cannot find out its virtue. At least, 
my noble mistress shall not drink it.” 

Her murmuring was louder than she thought, 
and it reached the ears of the sleeper, and with 
one or two low moans she awoke. 

“Who is that?” she tremblingly asked, as 
she saw the white robes of her maid in the 
moonlight. 

“It is only your good Tsi,” returned the at- 
tendant, setting the bowl down upon the flower- 
stool by the window, and then approaching the 
bed. 
“Tsi,” repeated the princess, rabbing her 
eyes, and then half raising herself upon her 
elbow. “I am glad it is you, for I feared some- 
thing ill. I think I have been dreaming. But 
why did you come ?” 

“T heard a noise in your room, my lady—a 
noise that I feared might disturb you, and I 
came in.” 

“Ah, I thought I heard something—or I 
dreamed it,” said Niao, raising herself to a sit- 
ting posture. “And what did you find? Was 
it not me moaning in my sleep ?” 

“No,” returned Tsi, speaking with easy con- 
fidence. ‘I found that a large, ugly bat had got 
into your room, and just as I opened the door 
he plunged into your bowl of tea. The little 
vampyre must have been in here when you re- 
tired, for he had no chance to get in since; but 
I have thrown him out the window, and I will 
empty the tea and make you some more if you 
would like.” 

“No, no,” said Niao, with a shudder. “I 
ean get along without it. I am glad you came 
in, for I might have drank the tea and not dis- 
covered the ugly occupant of the bowl. I think 
I shall not be troubled again.” 


The maid kindly smoothed down the pillow 
of her mistress, and having taken up the bowl of 
tea she went back to her own room and lighted 
acandle. Among herthings she found an empty 
phial, and with aspoon she skimmed off the 
oily particles which she had discovered upon the 
surface of the beverage. They were smaller 


now than they had appeared when first noticed, | 


and she was soon convinced that ere long they 
would have entirely disappeared. As soon as 


she had filled her phial she poured the rest of | 


the tea away, and having carefully rinsed the 
bowl she placed the phial in a place of safety, 


and then went once more to her bed. She was 


not sorry that she had deceived her mistress, for 


she was determined to know the whole truth be- | 
fore she revealed any part of her discovery, or | 


hinted at any of her suspicions, She knew that 
she could watch over the safety of the unfortu- 
nate princess, and that there would be less dan- 
ger of her knowledge being discovered if she 
kept it all to herself. Still she was in no envia- 
ble state of mind, for she knew how powerful 
the enemy was, and how utterly weak was the 
victim. But her own soul was strong and de- 
termined, and she resolutely placed her life at 
stake in the undertaking, and prayed that God 
would enable her to save her beloved mistress. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE NIGHT-WATCH, AND THE SERPENT. 


On the following morning the prineéss arose 
early, and in company with Tsi she walked out 


into the garden, but she did not remain long, for | 
| never appeared to better advantage than she did 


the air that came up from the low, damp marsh 


in the distance was not only chilly, but its va- | 


pors were disagreeable and penetrating. As they 
returned to the house they were met by Li, the 
prince’s confidential valet and attendant. He 
was a young man, somewhere about thirty years 
of age, with a quick, intelligent look, but yet 
with an evil expression about his strongly mark- 
ed features. 1t was he who always accompanied 
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| her thoughts somewhat settled before she saw 


| light of a calm purpose appeared in its place. 


| its head was hanging upon its breast. 


| look for a part of the danger, at least. She | 
walked back to the house very slowly, for she | 


| that while he spoke he was eagerly watching 


the prince on his long journeys, and he was 
often closetted with Kong-ti for hours together. 
Now the princess had a strange dread of this 
man, not because she ever entertained the fear 
that he would harm her, but because it seemed 
to her that her husband loved him better than he 
did herself. 

Li saluted the women as he met them, and 
Tsi noticed that he eyed the face of the princess 
very sharply. She did not like the movement. 
She wondered why he had been left there, and 
she naturally came to the conclusion that it was 
for no good cause. She made up her mind to 
watch him. 

Shortly after they returned to the house break- 
fast was ready, and it was served in the spacivus 
drawing-room which connected with their cham- 
bers. After the meal was finished, and the dishes 
cleared away, Tsi asked to be spared for a while, 
and her mistress gave a ready assent. The 
maid went to her chamber and got the phial 
which she had filled from the tea-bowl, and hav- 
ing hid it beneath the folds of her dress she went 
down into the garden. 

In one corner of the enclosure was a small 
building, erected over an artificial pond, in which 
were kept two cormorants—a sort of water- 
raven which feeds on fish. These two birds had 
been trained to catch fish for their master, and 
they were very tame and kind. ‘si entered the 
building and caught one of them, and having 
secured it between her knees she pressed open its 
beak and poured nearly half the contents of the 
phial down its throat. She marked the one she 
had thus treated, and then let it go. The bird 
flew back to its perch, but seemed to betray no 
indignation at the liberal treatment it had re- 
ceived. Tsi watched it for some minutes, but 
finding that the tea produced no immediate effect, 
she left the place, thinking she would go again 
during the day and see if the dose had any bane- 
ful effects. 

Through the day the princess occupied her- 
self mostly in reading the Chi-King, a collection 
of ancient poems by Confucius. She found much 
there to interest her, andthe day wore away 
without much sadness or despoudency. Several 
times dyring the afternoon Li made it in his way 
to request an interview with the princess, fur 
the purpose, he said, of ascertaining how her 
health was; for the prince had left particular 
directions that he should be summoned imme- 
diately if the change of residence was likely to 
operate unfavorably! Poor Niao was pleased 
with this seeming solicitude on the part of her 
husband, and she did not notice the quick, eager 
glances which Li cast upon her. But Tsi no- 
ticed them. She saw how restless was his eye, 
and how searching was the gaze he fastened upon 
her mistress, and she believed he was watching 
for a sign which he had reason to expect, but 
which she had overthrown. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon Tsi 
stole out from the house and went once more to 
the place where the cormorants were kept. She 
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opened the door and went in. Both birds were 
upon the perch, but she saw that the eyes of the 
one she had operated upon were closed, and that 
She took 
a long stick which stood in one corner and gave 
the bird a gentle stroke upon the breast. It 
raised its head part way up and uttered a low, 
rattling moan, but did not openitseyes. Again 
Tsi struck it, harder than before, and this time it 
partly opened its eyes and made a motion as 
though it would have extended its wings. It 
swayed to and fro fora moment, and the girl 
could see that its hold upon the perch was be- 
ginning to loosen. In a moment more the bird 
uttered another moan-like sound—it half opened 
its eyes, just enough to show that their bright- 
ness was all gone—it loosened its wings—its 
head started up with a quick gasp, and then it 
fell off into the water below. In an instant its 
mate leaped down upon it and began to tear it 
in pieces! Tsi waited to see no more. She had 
analyzed the liquid, and she knew now where to 





had much to think about, and she wished to have 


her mistress. At length the expression of anx- 
ious thought disappeared from her face, and the 


When Tsi reached the drawing-room of the 
princess, she found that Li had again been ad- 
mitted to her presence. The girl saw him gaze 
into the face of her mistress, and she could see 


every movement of her countenance, But Niao 


then, for Li was telling her how anxious her 





husband was that she should not only be happy, 
but that her health should be most scrupulously 
All this made the face of the unsus- 


cared for. 
pecting princess glow with animation, and Li 


could detect not the first shadow of a circum- | 
stance upon which to rest the belief that she was 
unwell in the least. 
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The faithful maid watched him as he left the 
apartment, and shortly afterwards she heard the 
tramp of a horse. She looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw Li riding off towards Nankin. 

“TI think my husband loves me,” said the 
princess, arousing froma deep reverie into which 
she had fallen. 

“T should think you would find happiness in 
such a thought,” was the girl’s reply. 

“O, I should if I were sure of it.” 

“Then you are not wholly assured that he 
loves you ?” 

“At times I feel so; but then other thoughts 
come to cloud the happiness of the idea. If he 
loves me, why should he wish me here? I hope 
he loves me, and I wish I could secure the be- 
lief free from all doubt.” 

“ Well,” returned Tsi, “perhaps ere long all 
doubts will be removed, and until that time be as 


happy as you can. Do not worry your mind 


with useless surmises or groundless fears. And 
now let me ask of youa favor. Iam very much 
fatigued—I slept but little last night, and I 
should like to lie down and obtain a little rest.” 

Of course the princess gladly granted the re- 
quest, but the maid first obtained from her a 
promise that she would call her if Li returned, or 
if any one at all came from the city. It was 
now near five o’clock, and Tsi hoped that she 
might gain some hours of rest. She went into 
her own chamber, and having closed the door she 
sofily entered the sleeping-room of her mistress. 
She knew the very spot where she had seen the 
man disappear on the night before, and thither 
she turned her attention. The wainscotting was 
all of camphor wood, and worked in deeply 
carved panels, each panel containing a hierogly- 
phic quotation from some religious book of max- 
ims. Upon a close examination Tsi found that 
the panel next to the head of the bed was worn 
in one or two places, as though by friction in 
sliding against some other hard substance, and 
also that it was loose, though she could not move 
it from its place. She was confident, however, 
that it was a movable panel, and that she had 
not been played upon by any wild hallucination, 
and having thus satisfied herself, she went back 
to her own chamber and lay down upon her bed. 
She was somewhat fatigued, and ere long she 
fell asleep. 

It was ten o’clock when Tsi awoke, and has- 
tening at once to the drawing-room, she found 
her mistress still sitting up. 

“You should have called me before,” she said, 
looking up at the dial with some surprise. “I 
did not mean to sleep so long.” 

“But you slept so soundly,” returned the 
princess, with a kind smile, “that I would not 
awake you. I have not been fatigued.” 

“ But you must have been sleepy?” 

“A little, perhaps.” 

“Has any one visited you ?” 

“No. I have neither seen nor heard any one 
since you left me; except once when I entered 
your chamber.” 

Tsi was satisfied with this, and shortly after- 
wards she helped her mistress to undress. 

“You will not sleep much, I am afraid,” re- 
marked Niao, after she had lain down. 

“O,I1 shall not suffer on that account,” re- 
turned Tsi. “I don’t know but that my nap 
will make me more sleepy. 1 will go and pre- 
pare your tea, and then I will retire, and if you 
are disturbed in the night I shall be the more 
ready to attend to you.”’ 

The princess acknowledged her gratitude by 
a smile, and having placed one of the candles 
upon the side-board the maid went out to prepare 
the tea. When this was done she set the bowl 
upon the small stand by the bedside, and having 
arranged everything to her satisfaction she went 
out, closing the door after her. She had slept 
nearly five hours, and she knew that she should 
now be well able to watch through the night, for 
she had resolved that not another night should 
pass unwatched by her so long as there was a 
shadow of doubt or danger. She had made a 
small puncture through the silk of the door that 
separated her room from that of her mistress, 
and through this hole she could sve all that trans- 
pired about the princess’s bed. 

An hour passed away, and a part of that time 
Tsi had spent near the silken door, and a part in 
the drawing-room. It was somewhere between 
eleven o’clock and midnight that she had taken 
her seat for a few moments at the window of the 
latter room. 
for she felt oppressed and sought a breath of 


The window was partially open, 


fresh air, little heeding for the few moments she 
intended to sit thus the unwholesome dampness 
of the atmosphere. She had not been in this 
position more than a minute when she was at- 
tracted by the sound of low, stealthy footsteps 
looked 
eagerly out into the gloom, and at length she 


upon the pavement of the court. She 


was confident that she saw two dusky figures ap- 
proaching the house. She watched them nar- 
rowly, and near a clump of tea-plants they stop- 
She listened, and heard the low hum of 
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voices, butshe could neither understand what 
was said, nor distinguish the speakers. In a few 
moments the hum ceased, and the figures moved 
out into the main walk; and soon afterwards 
disappeared around an angle of the building. 

Tsi was now all alive with excitement, but 
yet not unnerved. She waited a few moments 
to see if the lurking figures -would re-appear, but 
seeing nothing of them she noiselessly closed the 
window, and ‘then moved towards her own bed- 
room and stationed herself at the silken door. 
For two hours she watched there without seeing 
anything, and she had just moved to the side of 
her bed to sit down, when her quick ear caught 
the sound of’'a movement in Niao’s chamber. 
She glided quickly to the door and peeped 
through the aperture she had made in the silk. 
The panel in the wainscotting was just being 
slowly moved from its place, and ina moment 
more Tsi saw the head and shoulders of a man. 
The face was concealed. by a robe which was 
pulled up over the lower features, leaving the eyes 
alone visible. The girl’s heart beat qyick, and 
her breath came short and heavy, but her thoughts 
were clear, and her wits were at hand. Theman, 
for a man it surely was—put his head: into the 
room and gazed carefully about him. Then he 
bent his ears as if to listen, and seeming assured 
that the occupant of the bed slept soundly he 
noiselessly entered. He first moved towards the 
sideboard upon which the. waxen taper was burn- 
ing, and.as he let the robe fall from his features 
in order to free his mouth, that he might extin- 
guish the light, Tsi saw his face. A sudden 
faintness came over her, and an exclamation of 
horror came nigh escaping her lips, for she had 
seen the well-marked features of Prince Kong ti! 

Almost unable to credit the evidence of her 
own senses she gazed more intently upon the 
face of the intruder. That face was now close to 
the light, and every feature was revealed. There 
was no room for doubt—the terrible truth could 
not be hid. It was really and truly the prince ! 
He extinguished the light, and his movements 
were now guided by the pale beams of the newly 
risen moon. Tsi moved not from her place, 
nor did she even breathe aloud. The throbbing 
of her heart made more noise that did her breath, 
for over the heart she held not control—it would 
beat tumultuously in spite of her. 

The prince moved to the bedside and looked 
for a moment upon the face of the sleeping wife, 
and then he drew a phial from his bosom. Tsi 
saw him shake it, and then she saw him pour 
its contents into the bowl of tea which the princess 
was to drink. He did this, and then with his 
finger he stirred the beverage. He placed the 
phial back into his bosom, gazed onge more 
upon the sleeper’s face—and then glided back 
from whence he had come, and closed the panel 
after him. Tsi listened until she was assured 
he was gone, and then she threw herself upon her 
own bed; but she remained there only for an 
instant, for even an instant lost might be fatal 
to her mistress. She went back to the silken 
door and opened it, and creeping softly in she 
took the bowl and carried it away. In the 
closet of the drawing-room she had left a second 
bowl of tea, and this she took and carried to the 
chamber of her mistress and placed it where the 
other one had been. None of the movements 
had yet awakened the princess. She slept on, 
totally unconscious of the terrible realities 
were growing to life about her. 

After all this had been done the faithful watch- 
er went back to the drawing room and sat down 
by the window where she had before been. This 
window looked towards the west, being on the 
opposite side of the building from the bed- 
chamber of the princess, and eonsequently was 
entirely shaded from the light of the rising moon, 
while the scene without was all plainly reyealed. 
Tsi had not been there long before she saw the 
two figures come around the angle of the build- 
ing, and she readily recognized them as the 
prince and his attendant, Li, They came into 
the shade of the building, and stopped directly 
beneath the very window where the girl was sit- 
ting. She could hear the hum of their voices, 
but could not make out what they said, for they 
spoke very low and cautiously. She had moved 
the sash partly open, and she bent her head as 
far forward as possible. In this position she 
could occasionally catch a word that was 
spoken. 

“She could not have drank any of it,” the girl 
distinctly heard Li say ; but the answer of the 
prince she could not understand. 

“ How much willit take?’ Li asked. 

“But very little. A few swallows will be 
sufficient,” returned the prince. Tsi was sure 
that those were his words. 

She tried to hear more, but ‘though an occa- 
sional word came distinctly to her ears, yet she 
could not make out the connexion. At length 
the prince walked away, and Li turned and went 
around the building. The girl watched for some 
time longer, but as she saw nothing more of the 
men she arose from her seat. Before she did 
so, however, she heard the distant tramp of a 
horse upon the city road. She knew it was the 
prince returning to Nankin! 

The handmaiden returned to her chamber and 
looked in upon the princess. Niao was just 
reaching forth for the bowl, but Tsi did not open 
the door nor give any signal of her presence. 
She saw her mistress drink and then lie down 
again. Then the girl left her post and sought 
her bed. She did not sleep, for she felt no de- 
sire to lose herself in slumber. She listened for 
any movement that might come from the adjoin- 
ing chamber, and while she listened she reflected 
upon what had passed. She had a difficult task 
before her, for the princess must know what 
had transpired ; but she did not shrink from the 
work now—she only felt sad and heart-sick to 
think of the blow that was to fall upon the sensi- 
tive soul of her beloved mistress. 








CHAPTER XII. 
A LONG PASSAGE. 


Arter Paul Ardeen had seen the juggler en- 
ter the inn he sought the side of Yu-la. His 
mind was in a whirl of excitement, for he knew 
He feared to meet 










































dim dread of the strange man. 
alone he would have given the man hardly a 
thought beyond the natural curiosity which his 
appearance excited, but it was for another now 
that his heart beat. 







Ye-fo-hi, not that any personal danger could ac- 
crue to himself, but for fear that in some way he 
might be separated from his companion. 
the bare thought of this latter catastrophe filled 
his soul with pain, and in a measure incapacitated 
him for calm judgment. 
promise he had given to the juggler, and he 
feared that even now the strange man was in 
pursuit of him. If such was the case, and he 
was discovered, he might be detained, and by 
being thus subject to scrutiny the secret of his 
companion’s sex be revealed. A thousand dim, 
undefined fears whirled painfally through his 
mind, and at length he resolved to escape unob- 
served from the place if possible. 
that he had pledged his word with the juggler, 


Even 


He knew well the 


He knew 


for the performance of a certain work, but the 
safety of Yu-lu was not fora single instant to be 
set at sacrifice for that. He tried to make it ap- 
pear that there would be no danger—that he 
had better remain where he was, than attempt 
to escape, but he could not. The confidence 
which, at the ruins, he had felt in the juggler, 
was gone, and once more came the distrust—the 
Had he been 


“ Paul,” said the fair maiden, looking up with 


sudden surprise, “you seem troubled. What 


is it?” 

Paul sat down for a moment, and bowed his 
head. His thoughts were quickly framed, and 
returning his companion’s look, he said : 

“TJ think we had better leave this place.” 

“Leave it? Now?” uttered Yu-lu, in sud- 
den alarm. “Is there danger?” 

“1 do not know that there is,” returned the 
youth, speaking as cheerfully as possible ; “ but 
yet I would rather not remain here. The man 
who came into the yard a few minutes since will 
recognize me if he sees me, and I have no desire 
to run any risk. If we could get away unob- 
served, I think I should do so.” 

“©, Paul, if there be. danger let us flee,” 
cried Yu-lu, in terror. 

“Do not be too much alarmed, for there may 
be no real danger.” 

“ But who is this man?” 

“Did you ever hear of Ye-fo-hi ?” 

“ What—the Juggler of Nankin?” asked the 
maiden, starting. 

“ Yes.” 

“T have often heard of him. The prince has 
told me of him, and I think the prince feared 
him. He is a terrible man.” 

“In what is he terrible ?”’ Paul asked, ready 
at any moment to seek information respecting 
the juggler’s real character. 

“His power is dreadful,” answered Yu-lu, 
with a shudder. “I have heard my uncle speak 


of him, and the prince has told me of him. If 


he is here, and knows you, let us flee.” * 
Again Paul considered, but by this time the 
idea had become firmly fixed in his mind that if 
the juggler discovered him, Yu-lu would be 
snatched from him. He forgot all his cooler 
judgment—he forgot all his natural boldness. 


Love had made him fearful, and in this frame of 


mind he resolved to flee. The juggler appear- 
ed only an evil spirit to his excited imagination, 


and he thought only of escaping from him. 


»“ Yu-lu,” he said, “did you ever mistrust 
why the prince feared Ye-fo-hi?” 
“ Yes, [have had my thoughts on thesubject, 


though Kong-ti never told me distinctly, as of 
course he could not, since the very fact upon 
which the suspicion rests he wished to conceal 


from me. I think,” the maiden continued, 
lowering her voice, and speaking tremulously, 
“that the juggler is some near connexion of the 
prince’s wife. From words that I have heard 
fall from Kong-ti’s lips, I should judge that such 
was the fact, and it may be that Ye-fo-hi pos- 
sesses some clue to the prince’s faithlessness, and 
seeks to expose him.” 

A beam of intelligence shot across Paul’s 
mind. This was exactly in accordance with the 
juggler’s words and manner in the ruined tem- 
ple, and our hero thought now that he had a clue 
to the whole. He told Yu-lu of his meeting the 
strange man in the ruins, and of the promise 
which he himself then made. 

“And,” he added, “I have no doubt that the 
juggler wishes to get you into his hands as an 
evidence against the faithless prince.” 

And Yu-lu’s fears ran in the same channel. 
It was, they both thought, a natural conclusion, 
and of course their minds were made up to get 
away from the place as quickly as possible. 

Paul remembered that there was a back way 
leading to the stables, and that from the stables 
he could pass out into the garden. This way he 
resolved to try, and having examined his pistols, 
and helped Yu-lu arrange her dress, he went to 
the door and looked out into the passage. He 
could hear voices in the bar-room, but the way 
to the stables seemed to be clear. He went 
back and took Yu-lu by the hand, and bade her 
be of good courage. She assured him that she 
should not falter, and with this assurance he 
set forth. He passed on by the head of the 
stairs that led down into the hall, and descended 
by a sort of ladder that was used by the ser- 
vants. This led him to the back entry-way, and 
on opening the door at the foot of the ladder he 
found himself, as he supposed he should, in the 
passage leading to the stables. 

“You will not take the horses, I suppose,” 
whispered the maiden. 

“No,” returned Paul. “We could not get 
clear with them, and, besides, we do not want 
them. We must make our escape by water.” 

It was now quite dark, and our adventurers 
were quite secure from observation. They had 
no difficulty in making their way to the garden, 
and after some trouble in picking their way 
amongst the sirubbery they gained the road at 
a distance of some rods from the inn, and then 
started at once for the shore of the lake. Here 
they found quite a number of boats, and luckily 
Paul soon discovered the very one in which he 
had crossed the lake before, and on hailing the 
®aptain he found that he had remained upon 
that side of the lake ever since, only going out 
occasionally to fish. Our hero asked the fellow 












to take him and his companion on board and 
make sail at once, but to this very strong objec- 
tions were raised. 

“« Wait till morning,” urged the captain, “and 
then I’ll start as early as you wish.” 


But Paul urged his business—he must be in 
Shanghai at such a time. Then the captain 
talked about the weather—he was fearful of a 
storm. At length Paul said something about 
gold, and the captain’s ears were opened. An 
ounce of gold possessed the “ Open sesame” upon 
the fellow’s will, and in a few minutes the crew 
were called to get up the iron-wood anchor and 
make sail. They grumbled considerably at the 
order, and at first seemed unwilling to obey. 
Paul was anxious that there should be no dis- 
turbance, and slipping forward he placed a piece 
of silver in the hands of each, and from that 
moment they had no more objections. In half 
an hour the clumsy vessel was clear of the shore, 
and poking lazily through the water. The wind 
was from the south, and though not very fresh, 
was yet strong enough to fill the lumbering 
bamboo sails and shove the craft ahead at a fair 
walking pace. 

“We are clear now,” said Paul, as he sat by 
Yu-lu’s side under the weather quarter rail ; 
“and I am glad that the juggler came as he did, 
for it has been the means of hurrying us along 
in our journey.” 

“Thope we are safe,” was Yu-lu’s reply. 
She did not speak as one having any fear, but 
yet there was a tinge of anxiety in her tone. 


“O, I am almost certain of safety now,” 
quickly returned Paul, in a light, confident tone ; 
“for when we reach the opposite shore we shall 
be only about a day’s journey from Shanghai if 
we can obtain more horses, and when once in 
Shanghai we shall be most assuredly safe, for no 
power can take you from me then. Courage, 
my love, and let hope be your star to-night.” 

Yu-lu pressed her lover’s hand, and in low 
tones she murmured her sweet hopes. Once 
more the dangers were forgotten, and together 
they wandered off into the heaven which their 
loves had made. An hour they passed there in 
holy, happy communion of soul with soul, rivet- 
ting more firmly the bonds of affection, and 
probing more deeply into each other’s heart. 
Deeper and stronger grew their love, and bright- 
er and more peaceful opened their dreams of 
bliss. They seémed to touch the earth but light- 
ly with their feet, for their dreams were of heaven, 
of a heaven which had grown out of their own 
souls, and into which the god of love had enter- 
ed and built his throne. They thought not that 
such a thing as separation could come, for they 
thought only of the things of life ; and a separa- 
tion would have been death most surely. 


At length, as the air grew more damp and 
chill, Paul conducted his sweet companion to 
the low, dingy cabin, where there were some 
half dozen bamboo frames suspended from the 
beams overhead, and in which were mattresses 
and blankets. Paul assisted Yu-lu to get into 
one of these swinging cots, and then he took 
possession of the one next to her. Yu-lu mur- 
mured the prayer which Paul had taught her, 
and having bade him good-night, she closed her 
eyes to sleep, and shortly afterwards the youth 
himself sank to slumber with a prayer upon his 
lips; it was a prayer for the gentle, confiding 
being who had trusted her whole of earthly care 
to his keeping—and he prayed that God would 
smile upon his faith, but cease to bless him when 
he should forget to live for Yu-lu. Before he 
slept he knew that the breeze was freshening, 
and this gave him more comfort, for he thought 
he was being wafted more swiftly towards his 
haven of safety. 

Paul was dreaming a wild fantastic dream, in 


which Yu-lu, Ye-fo-hi, the prince and himself 


were strangely mixed up, when he expe- 
rienced a shock that came nigh throwing him 
from his cot. He heard a loud crashing above 


his head, mingled with the shrieks and yells of 


the crew. As soon ashe could fairly recover 
himself he sprang from his place of rest and 
spoke to Yu-lu. She was frightened, but Paul 
made her promise to remain where she was till 
he returned, and then he hastened on deck. He 
found that the mast had gone over the side, and 
that the one-sided bowsprit was also gone. 

“Tien-tan have mercy!” cried the captain, 
flying about the deck like a crazy man, gazing 
first at the splintered stump of his mast, and 
then running to the bows to see how the deck 
was torn up where the heel of the bowsprit had 
come out. 

It was some time before Paul could get the 

fellow to answer any questions, but when he had 
partially come to his senses our hero found that 
the vessel had struck a rock, and on following 
the direction of the captain’s finger he saw a tall 
dark pyramid looming up just under the quarter. 
The rock was plainly in sight, lifting itself bold- 
ly from the water, and the craft had struck her 
bowsprit plump upon it. The mast had been a 
worm-eaten, rotten affair, and that had gone 
from the force of the concussion. Paul knew 
that the accident was the result of the most reck- 
less neglect, and he berated the lubberly captain 
soundly, but the lesson had no more effect than 
it would had it been delivered to the wind, and 
Paul gave over the task. As soon as he found 
that there was no immediate danger he hastened 
below to set Yu-lu’s fears at rest, and as soon as 
she learned all the particulars she accompanied 
her lover on deck. 
Paul now set about the work of finding if 
there was any leak, and in this he had to take 
the lead, for the captain could only find time to 
bemoan the loss of his worthless spars. The 
hull of the vessel was found to have sustained 
no serious injury. There was one slight leak 
close by the stern, but it was stopped without 
much difficulty, and then Paul went to see if 
there were any means at hand by which the ves- 
sel could be kept upon her course. He found 
one solitary oar, and a long pole with a setting- 
pike in one end and a hook in the other. There 
was not a spare spar, nor was there such a thing 
as an inch of sail. 

“What can we do?” asked the youth, after 
he had made an examination of everything on 
board. 





“Do nothing but trust to Buddha,” replied 
the captain. 

“ But suppose Buddha will not help you ?” 

“Then I'll pray more.” 

“ But if he does not listen then ?” 

“Tl burn gold paper for him.” 

“ But if he refuses then ?” 

“T'll burn more.” 

‘And suppose he is silent still ?” 

The Chinaman gazed up with a sort of be- 
wildered expression, and after a few moments 
of thought he said : 

“Perhaps you are so wicked that the great 
Buddha thinks I had no business to take you.” 

Paul could not but smile at the fellow’s sim- 
ple faith in the power of his Buddha, but the 
smile soon faded away, for he began to realize 
that he might have to spend a long time on 
board the lumbering wreck. There was no 
means of putting the hulk upon her course, and 
after considering upon every possible point our 
hero came to the sad conclusion that the vessel 
must have her own way. It was now about two 
o’clock in the morning, and the wind was still 
from the south. As nearas Paul could calcu- 
late, they were being drifted through the water 
at the rate of about two miles an hour, but not 
more than that. 

“Tt’s hard,” he said, addressing Yu-lu, after 
they had gone back to the cabin. “ We may be 
two or three days knocking about here.” 

The maiden was greatly troubled when she 
saw that her lover was uneasy, for she trusted all 
to him. Paul saw this, and with an effort he 
threw off all appearance of fear and tried to 
make it appear that there was but little room 
yet for danger. 

“I’m sorry to be thus detained,” he said, 
drawing the maiden upon his bosom, “ but we 
have not much to fear. As soon as we touch 
the shore we can find horses, and then set for- 
ward at fall speed. Let us hope for the best.” 

Yu-lu did hope, and being fully assured that 
there was no immediate danger from the ele- 
ments, she once more sought her rest. 

When the daylight at length came, Paul went 
on deck and took a survey of the horizon, but 
he could see no signs of land. The wind still 
held from the southward, and at sunrise it seem- 
ed to freshen a little. The captain had recover- 
ed his self-possession in part, though he still 
bewailed his loss, but when Paul told him that 
he would give him enough to buy new spars and 
sails he became cheerful and happy. 

That day passed away, and Paul spent the 
greater part of it in teaching Yu-lu to speak his 
own language. He was surprised at the pro- 
gress she made, and as he redoubled his exer- 
tions she appreciated it by the increased atten- 
tion which she gave to his instructions. On the 
next morning land was to be seen to the north- 
ward, but the wind died away almost to a calm, 
so that at night they had made but a few miles 
nearer to the distant shore. On the third morn- 
ing they could see that the shore was consider- 
ably nearer, but the wind had hauled to the 
southward and eastward, and though it blew quite 
fresh, yet Paul did not like it, for it was blow- 
ing him in a way he had no wish to go. On the 
fourth morning the shore was not more than 
fifteen miles distant, but the wind was very low, 
and it was not until near evening that they 
managed to get off a boat from the shore by their 
signals. It was a small, skiff-like boat, with 
square bows and stern, which came off, and con- 
tained two men. The captain made known his 
wishes, and after much fuss and trouble a line 
was got from the bows of the hulk to the boat, 
and then the two shoremen began to pull at their 
oars. This helped the vessel some, for before 
dark she had been hauled alongside of a rough 
pier, and with thankfal hearts Paul and Yu-lu 
stepped upon dry land. They had been four 
days and four nights on board the vessel, and 
those four days were all lost, for with a fair wind 
they might have crossed the lake in twelve hours 
at least. But it was too late now to repine, so 
they tried to forget what of misfortune had pass- 
ed and hope for better fortune to come. 

They had landed at the mouth of a small 
stream, and at a short distance there was quite a 
village which the natives called Ye-tchi. The 
captain of the vessel was acquainted in the place, 
and he conducted Paul to a small inn where were 
found very respectable accommodations. The 
youth did not dare now to trust himself away 
from Yu-lu, so he engaged a single room, mak- 
ing up his own bed upon the floor, while his com- 
panion occupied the bamboo couch, 

Night came on, and Paul and Yu-lu joined 
their hands in silent prayer. The youth gazed 
out upon the starry heavens, and his eyes rested 
upon a point towards his native land. At that 
moment he thought of the fairy tales he used to 
read when he was a boy, and he even prayed 
that some kind genie would take him up with 
his love and carry him away to his island home. 
He was sorry that the age of the genii had 
passed. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A RUPTURE IN THE PLOT. 


White Paul Ardeen and Yu-lu were upon 
the lake, let us look into the palace of the Prince 
Kong-ti at Nankin. It was on the very morn- 
ing after the terrible discovery was made by Tsi 
at the house in the country. The prince was in 
one of his own private rooms drinking tea. It 
was well into the forenoon, and yet the grandee 
had but just risen. His face was pale and care- 
worn, though ever and anon a flush would pass 
over his features, moving the muscles with 
quick, decided emotions. Several times he look- 
ed at his watch, and at length he left his tea and 
finished his morning’s toilet. Ere long after 
this was done a page entered the room and in- 
formed him that two officers wished to see him. 
He ordered them to be shown to him, and ere 
long two fat, greasy-looking mandarins were 
ushered into the room. 

“IT knock my head to the great prince of Nan- 
kin,” fervently uttered the first, making a bow 
almost to the floor. 

“I shut my eyes in the presence of the illus- 
trious brother of the great Son of Heaven,” said 
the second, bowing lower than his companion. 
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“ Tay-tsu, and you, Li-tsong, are both wel- 
come,” said the prince; and thereupon there 
succeeded any quantity of bowing of 
swinging of hands, scraping of feet, and Utterings 
of set phrases. 

“You have sent for us,” said Tay-tsu, after 
he had settled his obese body into a big chair, 

“You have sent for us,” repeated Li-tsong, 
accompanying the words with a motion that 
deposited his load of fat in a second chair, 

“Yes, I have sent for you,” said the prince 
now seating himself. As he spoke he looked 
very grave and sad, and a tear was forced into 
his eyes. “TI have sent for you,” he contin 
“to open to your ears a thing that will make the 
nation weep.” 

Kong-ti here stopped and wiped away the tear 
which had grown cold upon his cheek, and then 
he continued : 

“I fear that the Great Spirit of heaven wants 
another soul to keep him company. Niao can 
live but a short time longer.” 

“The princess!” cried both the mandaring 
at a breath. 

“Even so,” said the prince. “The dark 
death-spirit has been at her side for many days 
and many nights, and I fear she cannot live to 
see the setting of this day’ssun. I would haye 
you prepare the people for the sad intelligence, 
and have the bonzes all at prayer continually, 
Let the drums in the temples be beat without 
ceasing, and let Buddha be propitiated with be. 
fitting gifts.” 

At this point the prince fairly wept, and the 
fat mandarins shook with well managed emotion, 

“ What form of disease threatens our illus. 
trious lady?” at length asked Tay-tsu. 

“Alas! I know not,” groaned Kong-ti. “Jt 
is a strange eating away of life, such as I haye 
never before seen. You may go now and do as 
Ihave bid. Let not the noise be too great, for 
I am sad and rolled in the dust of affliction.” 

The mandarins arose from their seats and 
bowed very low, and then they backed out from 
the apartment, and went away to perform their 
melancholy mission. As soon as the prince was 
left alone he arose from his seat and started 
across the room; but he was left not long to en- 
joy his own society undisturbed, for, shortly after 
the mandarins had left, Li entered his presence, 

“Ah, good Li,” uttered the grandee, “ you 
are come in season. What of the princess ?” 

“T think all is well,” returned the attendant. 

“But I have prepared our people for her 
death. Think you it will follow ?” 

“Yes. After you left me last night I went 
around and ascended a tree near the window of 
her chamber. By the strong moonlight I could 
see the bed and the woman, for my position just 
admitted of that and no more. I saw her take 
the bowl and drink, and I think she must have 
drank considerable.” 

“‘A single swallow would prove fatal in time,” 
said the prince, “and three swallows will kill 
her in less than from sun to sun. Did yon see 
her this morning ?”’ 

“ No, she had not arisen. 
she was not up.” 

“Then the work is going on,” said the prince, 
with a look and tone of relief. “I think she 
will see the last of this life before the day is 
done. She will be better off away from this 
earth.” 

“T think you will be well rid of her before the 
sun is set,” added Li, with a congratulatory look, 
“and then nothing will be in your way.” 

The prince took two or three turns up and 
down the room, evidently in deep thought. He 
did not seem to be troubled at all by what he 
was doing, but only by what he should do after 
the darkest part of his work should be consum- 
mated. His idea of woman was not an exalted 
one. Like most of his countrymen he looked 
upon the other sex as something only fashioned 
for his use and service, and he never realized 
that there were such things as mutual obligations 
between husband and wife. He was sorry that 
his laws would not allow him to marry as many 
wives as he pleased, for then he might have 
been spared the trouble of his present work. To 
be sure he might take to himself as many hand- 
maidens as he could afford to buy, but she whom 
he now sought could never be dragged to a posi- 
tion so degrading. The emotion uppermost in 
his bosom was, gratitude that the way to the 
possession of the matchless Yu-lu was now open- 
ed to him—he felt no sorrow for the terrible 
plan he was obliged to adopt to carry forward 
his purpose. 

At length the prince stopped in his walk and | 
looked at his attendant. 


I asked for her, but 


“Good Li,” he said, “ you may go at once 
and send off messengers to inform the relatives 
of Niao that she is surely dying. Have them in- 
formed that their kinswoman is seized witha 
dreadful malady, and—”’ 

The prince was here broken in upon by a loud 
noise from the hall, and before he had time to 
take any steps to ascertain its cause the door of 
his apartment was burst open, and a woman, all 
dust-covered and toil-worn, rushed in. Halfa 
dozen of the servants followed in hot haste to 
drag her back, but the prince had recognized the 
new-comer, and with a quick motion he drove 
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his servants back. It was the woman Lan who 
had come. Kong-ti uttered an exclamation of 
wild astonishment when he saw her, and as soon 
as the room was clear, and he knew that the 
servants were out of hearing, he sank down into 
a chair. 

“Lan—Lan,” he cried, trembling violently, 
‘why are you come ?” 

But it was some moments before the woman 
could reply, and a second time the prince asked 
the question. In time, however, she spoke : 





“ My master,” she said, “ did you know that 
Fau-king had left the place beneath the temples ?” 

“Left his post? Fau-king ? 
ples?” exclaimed the prince. 
to do it ?” 

“Then you did not senda young man there 
to take his place ?”’ said the woman, speaking 
fearfully. 

“Send a young man? By the great Spirit 
of heaven, woman, speak and tell me what you 
mean?” cried the prince, starting up from his ‘ 
seat and grasping the messenger by her arm. A 


Left the tem- 
“Has he dared 
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“A few nights since, my master—on the very 
night after you were last there—a young man 
came down and told us you had sent him in Fau- 
king’s place, and that we should see Fau-king 
no more.” 

« Jt’s false! all, all false! By my great pow- 
er I'll tear the liar limb from limb. But you 
should not have left him there, Lan.” 

“Ah, my master,” returned the woman, re- 
coiling 98 she spoke, “ he fled before I came.” 

«But Yu-la! you have not dared to leave her 
alone!” 

The woman dared not speak. She moved 
still farther back, but the prince followed her up. 

« Speak !” he gasped, seizing her again by 
the arm. “Tell me all you know. Did you 
leave Yu-lu there alone ?”’ 

« She has fled!’ whispered Lan; and as she 
spoke she sank down upon her knees and clasp- 
ed her hands. 

The prince recoiled a few steps like one who 
has received @ death-stroke. He glared upon 
the woman before him, and with an instinctive 
movement he snatched his dagger from its sheath, 
but in a moment more he put it back again. 

“ Fled!’’ he at length uttered, in a deep, husky 
tone. ‘She fled, and you yet alive ?”’ 

“Alas, my master, I could not help it. Listen 
to me, and you shall see that I am not to blame. 
Fau-king is the one who must have been 
overcome.” 

The prince sat down and beckoned for Lan to 
proceed, while Li went to see that no one was 
near the doors. After this the woman went on 
and told her story. She told how Fau-king had 
left the subterranean apartments, and how, 
shortly afterwards she had given entrance to the 
young stranger without noticing that he was not 
theeunuch, She told how frankly he had spok- 
en to her, and how he offered to watch during 
the night. On the next morning she had found 
herself alone. She went up among the ruins 
and searched them all through, and when she 
found they were gone, she had hastened at once 
to Nankin. 

“And Fau-king?”’ uttered the prince, when 
the woman had closed her story. 

“Thave seen nothing of him.” 

Kong-ti was stricken with a fearful emotion. 
It was not all anger, nor was it all sorrow. It 
was a sort of wild, tumultuous thrill of varied 
passion, and for a while he seemed totally un- 
able to think or act. 

“ Prince,” said Li, seeing how his master was 
situated, “she has evidently fled, and can only 
be caught by quick pursuit. Some one must 
have lain in watch at the ruins and discovered 
your secret, and thus gained access to the place. 
Perhaps it was some one who had known her 
before.” 

“Lan,” exclaimed the prince, at this juncture, 
“did you see them together—this young man 
and Yu-lu ?” 

“ For a few moments.” 

“ How did they appear ?” 

“Once she had been weeping, Iam sure. I 
did not think of it then, but the thought has come 
since that there was much love between them.” 

“By the throne of heaven’s great Spirit |” 
cried the prince, striking his breast with both his 
hands. “I'll scour the empire but I find them. 
You know not which way they went?” 

“I know they came this way as far as the 
hamlet of Leaoo, and from thence they must 
have struck off further to the southward,” re- 
plied Lan. “ There, at the hamlet, I heard of a 
young man anda boy. The man I know must 
have been the same one who came to our retreat, 
and the boy must have been Yu-lu.” 

A few moments the prince thought while he 
walked up and down the room, and when he 
stopped he seemed to have regained his strength 
of mind. 

“Li,” he said, “I cannot leave my palace 
now, for I must be here. I wish my wife were 
not quite so sick. But we have faithful men. 
Send off three detachments of three men each. 
Take my old guard. You take such men.as 
you please and go direct to Tai-ping, and from 
thence follow on towards the Tai-hou lake. Let 
the others keep further to the southward. O, 
bring them to me and you shall groan beneath 
the weight of the wealth I will heap upon you. 
Let the others think this is a hand-maiden of 
mine, and beware that you do not unguardedly 
telltoo much. Perhaps you can find her, Li.” 

“The country shall be well searched, at all 
events,” was Li’s reply. “If I can but once 
get upon their track I will have them.” 

“Do not spare horse-flesh,” cried the excited 
grandee. 

“ Never fear but that I shall take every means 
of motive power within my reach,” confidently 
returned Li. “I am notin the habit of hesita- 
ting at trifles.”’ 

Li then turned to the woman and obtained a 
minute description of the young man’s person, 
and when he had gained this point he set out to 
make his arrangements for departure, while the 
prince thought it safe to confine Lan where she 
could hold no communication with any of the 
servants. 

In half an hour from that time Li rode out 
from the palace-court, followed by eleven men, 
two of whom he meant for his own companions, 
while the other nine were to be divided as the 

prince had directed. Kong-ti saw them depart, 
and when they were gone a cold, damp chill 
seemed to settle about his heart. Until the 
present time nothing had occurred to disturb the 
current of his base hopes, but now the waters 
Were moved, and the turmoil made him uneasy, 
for a dim fear settled down over his soul that 
this might not be the last of his troubles. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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“O_p Husprep.”—The history of this old 
psalm tune, which almost everybody has been 
accustomed to hear ever since they can remem- 
er, is the subject of a work recently written by 
&n English clergyman. Martin Luther has gen- 
erally been reckoned the author of “Old Hun- 
dred,” but it has been discovered that it was 
Composed in the sixteenth century, by William 

ranc,a German. In the course of time, it has 
been considerably changed from the original, 
and it is said, that, as it first appeared, it was of a 
More lively character than at present.—JMusical 
Journal, 
























































































[Written for The Flagof our Union.] 
TO MARY. 





BY W. WALLACE GRUELLE. 








When the daylight is departing, 
And the twilight draweth nigh— 
When the last red rays of sunlight 
Linger in the western sky ; 
When the pale moon smileth sweetly, 
On the star-decked brow of night, 
And the silent world is bathed in 
A nea of silvery light— 


When the song birds cease their singing, 
And in leafy boughs seek rest— 

When thou sleepest lightly, sweetly, 
And art with bright visions blest; 

When the night-flowers on the dewy lea 
Wave in the soft south wind; 

O, I pray to be remembered 
By the one I’ve left behind! 


Thou may’st think of me as sinful, 
As an erring child of clay— 

As one full of joy and sorrow— 
As @ wanderer far away; 

But there is a fount of feeling 
Welling up within my heart, 

That tells me thou wilt remember, 
Be we e’er so far apart! 


Love me not for good or evil 
That has mingled in my breast, 
Stirring up its tide of passions 
From their long, unbroken rest; 
Though in the whirl of giddy life 
Thou mayest my form forget, 
0, amid thy heart’s glad treasures 
Let my spirit linger yet! 


Let it come to thee at even 
When the twilight breezes swell ; 

And when thou shalt feel its presence, 
Think I love thee, 0, as well! 

That upon my heart’s bright mirror 
An image sweet doth shine, 

Whose form is of angelic mould, 
Whose features all are thine! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A GAME FOR A HEART. 


A TALE OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 


BY W. H. LORING. 


Tne day was drawing to a close, and the 
shadows of the trees were stretching far to the 
eastward, over the bronzed greensward of a 
rural French landscape, as two horsemen, dusty 
and travel-soiled, slowly pursued their way along 
a sandy road that skirted the edges of a walnut 
wood. Both of the horsemen were armed cap-a- 
pie, and bestrode powerful black destriers, or war 
horses, but though the points of the animals 
showed good blood, their condition also beto- 
kened severe service. They were thin in flesh, 
and moved along with drooping crests, dragging 
their feet as if scarcely able to support their 
heavy furniture and the ponderous weight of 
their riders’ armor. Both knights, for such they 
were, carried their helmets slung at their saddle- 
bows, and were, in their stead, riding-caps of 
velvet. Their lances had been abandoned, but 
their heavy, two-handed swords, suspended in 
broad baldrics, hung behind them, the grip ap- 
pearing above the right shoulder, and the point 
descending far below the spur. The elder and 
stouter of the two cavaliers was sheathed in 
black armor, but other than travel-stains dimmed 
its surface. It was dinted with sword-strokes, 
and here and there stains of a deeper hue than 
rust seemed to indicate that the wearer had 
recently been exposed to deadly peril. 


The armor of his companion, while lighter, 
was far more elegant and costly. It was of fine 
Milan steel, curiously inlaid with gold, and as 
light as pradence warranted for defence. Such 
a harness seemed better fitted for the tilting- 
yard than the battle-field, and the light and ele- 
gantly formed wearer for a joust at the barrier, 
than a stern charge on the plain. Yet he bore 
himself right gallantly, in spite of the traces of 
fatigue and suffering that marked his features. 
His armor, like that of his companion, showed 
hard usage, and while he guided his courser 
gracefully with his right, his bridle hand rested 
in a sling. 

“ By our lady of Paris!” said he, ‘ I cannot 
endure this much longer, and methinks, Dunois, 
it were better to give up all hopes of bed and 
board, and care of leech, and stretch our wea- 
ried limbs for the night under a greenwood tree, 
turning our horses out to graze. They cannot 
go much farther. Your horse is blown, and Ab- 
dallah seems sinking under my weight. What 
say you? we must be grooms for the nonce, 
and rid them of their harness ourselves—for a 
lost battle and a hurried flight have shorn us of 
our revenue. What say you to a couch on the 
greensward with the blue vault for the canopy ?”’ 

“T might endure it, sire,” replied Dunois, for 
it was that gallant noble whom King Charles 
VII. addressed, “but for you, wounded as you 
are, it were madness. You would never rise 
again, and the hope of France must not be lost 
without a struggle.” 

“ Would that I had died under shield, royally 
and knightly!” said the young king, in a tone of 
deep despondency. 

“Say not so, sire!” cried Dunois. “ Life 
and hope are left us. The oriflamb of France 
is not destined to be trailed forever in the dust— 
the cloud cannot forever overshadow our beauti- 
ful land. Your majesty will yet live to drive 
these island wolves back to their den.” 

The king shook his head mournfully. 

“The chivalry of France 
said he. 

‘‘ Nay, sire, it is but like the fabled giant who 



































is prostrate !” 


renewed his strength when he touched the earth. 
There are cnow of loyal hearts and brave arms 






left to rally yet around the throne, and raise the 
royal banner from the dust. And see! in pres- 
ent fultilment of my auguries of good fortune, 
Abdallah rears his crest—a good omen ! 
is shelter at hand. Good cheer, sire !’”’ 

And even as he spoke, the monarch’s horse 
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pricked up his ears, raised his head and uttered 







a joyous neigh, which was answered by his com- 
rade with a clarion note. Without any pressure 
of the armed heel, both horses struck into a 
shanp trot, and as they gained the summit of a 













slight elevation, the riders, through an opening 
in the wood, perceived, not far remote, the 
towers of a lordly castle. 

“You were a true prophet, Dunois!” cried 
the king, joyously. ‘And now ride on, in 
God’s name. Within sight of shelter, I feel 
how sorely I stand in need of it. But one cau- 
tion in advance—remember that in yonder castle 
I am no longer king of France, but only Charles 
Edmond, a wounded knight. It does not suit 
my humor to claim the homage due my rank, 
when I come a vanquished fugitive from a lost 
field. Forget not, then, that I am only an 
humble knight, your faithful friend and brother 
in arms.” 

“I will not forget, sire,” replied the count, as 
he gave his horse the spur. 

In a few moments they drew rein before the 
castle, and Dunois, winding a call on his bugle, 
summoned the warder to the wall, and demand- 
ed hospitality of the lord of the castle. It was 
courteously granted, the portcullis was raised, 
the drawbridge lowered, and with glad hearts, 
the king and his companion rode under the 
echoing archway into the great courtyard, where 
the lord of the castle, in person, the Sieur de 
Sorel, aided them to dismount. They werg con- 
ducted to an apartment, where they were divest- 
ed of their armor, farnished with baths and with 
suitable apparel, and the king’s wound dressed 
by a skillful practitioner. After this, they were 
led into the banquet hall, and conducted to the 
place of honor on the raised dais. But it was 
not the sight of the board plentifully spread, 
that drew a murmured exclamation of delight 
from the lips of the king ;—a greater attraction 
filled his sensitive soul with pleasure. 

Smiling a welcome to the knightly guests, 
stood a maiden, the daughter of the host, lovelier 
than any lady Charles had ever beheld. Her 
fair hair, adorned with pearls, fell in golden 
waves upon her ivory shoulders; her rich but 
chaste attire displayed the exquisite model of 
her form, while her manner, at once animated 
and high bred, was as charming as her beauty. 
At the table, after the first cravings of appetite 
were satiated, and while Dunois entertained the 
lord of the castle with a description of the battle, 
the wounded king discoursed of minstrelsy, and 
love and tournaments to his fair young hostess, 
displaying all the courtly graces that he possess- 
ed to perfection, yet ever and anon the fair one 
turned to listen to the narrative of Dunois. 

“And so the king has fled!” she said, with 
flashing eyes. “ Better he had fallen on the 
field. It is true, then, that he loves minstrelsy 
and tourneys better than the royal life of the 
camp and field.” 

“ Not so, fair lady,” said Dunois. ‘He did 
his devoir like a gallant knight, charging in the 
thickest of the fray. I myself saw his plumage 
shorn from his crest, and himself wounded. 
His wish was to perish with his body-guard, but 
there were those around him who seized his 
bridle-reins, and forced him from the field.” 

“ And where is he now?” cried Agnes—for 
that was the maiden’s name. 

“We know not,” interposed the king, hastily, 
“we were separated from the royal train, But 
he is doubtless safe.” 

“ Heaven be praised for that !” said the lord 
of the castle, 

“ Amen !” responded the lady. 

During the evening, Charles attached himself 
to the fair Agnes, but found it difficult to en- 
gross her attention ; the handsomer and manlier 
Dunois seemed constantly to divert her eyes and 
thoughts. He therefore, finally pleaded his 
wound and fatigue as an apology for retiring, 
and, afraid to leave Dunois behind him, he 
signed to the count to accompany him to his 
apartment. 

“ What a day, Dunois !” exclaimed the king, 
as he threw himself upon his couch. “A battle 
fought and lost—a fatiguing flight, with a hos- 
pitable roof at last, and an angel of beauty to 
revive a fainting soul.” 

“You did full homage to her charms, sire.” 

“ And she, the sorceress, turned from me to 
you. Dunois! I am jealous.” 

“ Ah, sire! it was a maiden’s capricious fan- 
cy, and your own fault—had you but confessed 
your rank—” 

“There it is, Dunois. I would give nothing 
for a conquest won by my rank. I must be 
loved for myself alone. There are dames 
enough in France who love the king and not 
the man. I would win one true heart by my 
own merits. So let us enter the field fairly 
together as rivals, and see which will win her.” 

“Ts such your wish, sire ?” 

“Tt is—my command. And now, Dunois ! 
Good night. Better days for France.” And 
his eyes closing as he ceased to speak, the king 
fell instantly asleep, and, if it must be confessed, 
snored liked any common mortal. 

The next day and the next were passed in 
desperate love-making. The heart of the mon- 
arch was irrecoverably lost, and perhaps for the 
very reason that he was a cooler player. Du- 
nois advanced far more rapidly than his royal 
rival in the good graces of the lovely Agnes. 
The third night, the king was in a very sullen 
and ungracious humor—Dunois lost his favor in 
proportion as he gained that of the lady. Du- 
nois, on his part, was getting desperately in 
love and determined to succeed. 

Matters were in this state when the king, now 
thoroughly fearful for the result of his suit, re- 
solved to resort to one of those stratagems which 
are as justifiable in love, as in war and politics. 

He summoned Dunois. | 

““My brave Dunois,’ 
how I have loved you ?” 

“ Indeed, sire, 1 am but too proud and happy 


’ said he, “ you know 


” 


in your favor. 

“You saved my life in battle.” 

“T would willingly sacrifice mine for yours.” 

“*T know it, Dunois, and I have been thinking 
how I might best recompense your loyalty and 
devotion. I know that your gallant spirit chafes 
at this idle life which my disabled condition 
reconciles me to for a while. It is cruelty 
to keep you by my side while you are able to 
bear arms.” 

“ Say nothing of it, I entreat your majesty,” 


cried Dunois, who saw through the duplicity of 


his royal friend, ‘Nothing will induce me to 
leave your majesty’s side.” 

“Nothing but my commands,” replied the king, 
with a malicious smile. 

“O, if your majesty commands my absence, 
that’s a different affair,” replied Dunois with 
deep chagrin. 

“Ido command it, my noble friend,” cried 
Charles, grasping his hand. “I make you gen- 
eralissimo of my armies, and I command you 
forthwith to raise the royal standard and rally 
all true and gallant subjects to its support. 
Here is your commission, accompanied by your 
warrant, written by my own hand—signed with 
my own seal. Depart this moment.” 

“T will but bid adieu to Agnes.” 

“Stay not even for that, my dear friend,” 
said the king earnestly. ‘ Your horse is sad- 
dled in the court yard. I will make your ex- 
cuses to our host. Ride forth—and God be 
with you.” 

“Sire!” replied Dunois, “ believe me, I shall 
not forget this mark of your majesty’s confidence 
and favor.” 

He bent his knee, raised the royal hand to his 
lips, and then, with mingled emotions of pride 
at his advancement, and resentment at the in- 
terruption of his courtship, left the presence and 
mounted his horse. 

The king watched his departure from the ram- 
part. Ashe spurred his proud charger from 
under the gateway, he turned in his saddle and 
waved an adieu to a certain turret window, from 
whence, in the guise of a fluttering kerchief, 
streamed the farewell of the fair Agnes. 


“The absent are always wrong,” muttered 
the king, in the words of a proverb. ‘ This for- 
midable rival out of the way, the lady of the 
castle is mine.” ¥ 

And he descended to meet the enchantress, 
and apologize for the abrupt departure of his 
friend. That evening he displayed all his 
graces and was listened to with marked attention. 
There appeared to be no regret for the absent 
one. But the next day, when Charles was pre- 
paring to lay a scientific siege to the fair one, 
came a herald to the castle bearing a proclama- 
tion from the commander-in-chief, ordering all 
knights of France, whether wounded or not, to re- 
pair to the royal standard, and menacing with 
the king’s displeasure and with forfeiture of es- 
tate and rank, any and all who should give har- 
bor or shelter to any bold enough or base enough 
to disobey the summons. 

“J regret, sir knight,” said the lady Agnes, 
“that we are to be so summarily deprived of 
your society.” 

“For that matter,” replied the king, who 
smarted at this retaliation on the part of Dunois, 
the motive of which he detected at a glance, “I 
shall not be so discourteous as to leave you 
suddenly. I will tarry a few days longer.” 

“ But the summons is peremptory.” 

“T am hardly able to bear my armor yet, as 
you can testify, fair maiden, since you have 
kindly tended me,” replied the king. 

“ Forgive me, fair sir,” rejoined the lady, “ I 
think I can fairly authorize you to take the field 
again.” 

“ Ah—cruel one! you are glad of the pretext 
for banishing me.” 

“Not so!” cried Agnes, “and if my father 
consents—” 

“Consents to what?” cried the old man, 
entering the hall at that moment. 

“To my prolonging my stay a few days long- 
er here,” said the king, anxiously. 

“What!” cried the lord of the castle, “in 
the face of yonder proclamation ? Not so! were 
you my own son, I would not harbor you. The 
king wills every knight to join his standard.” 

“T think my tarrying would not displease his 
majesty,” said the king. 

‘« There is no exception in the orders,” said 
the inflexible old man. “ Well and wounded 
must to the standard. As a loyal knight you 
must obey.” 

At this moment a horn sounded without. The 
drawbridge was heatd to fall—hoof€ to ring in 
the courtyard, and then the clank of armed 
footsteps approaching—a warrior sheathed in 
steel rushed into the apartment. The visor of 
his plumed helmet was raised, and his bold 
features beamed with fierce excitement. 

It was Dunois the brave. 

“What news from the war?” cried the lord of 
the castle. 

“News that would stir the dead from their 
graves!” cried Dunois. ‘ News that should 
ring through France like the trump of approach- 
ing doom.” 

“Speak! I charge you!” cried the king, 
quivering with excitement. ‘ What news?” 

“ The English have taken Paris !” 

“The English in Paris! and I here!” cried 
Charles. ‘“ Mother of God! I must not lose 
a moment. What ho! bring me my arms! 
Bring me my coat of Milan steel—my helm and 
all my panoply. Saddle Abdallah instantly. 
Old man! do you stand trembling there? For- 
get your age as IT my wound. Arm all your 
vassals! they must ride with us. 
Despatch ! 

“And who are you that speaks with such 
authority ?” 

“Charles of France, your king !” exclaimed 
Dunois. 

“O, sire!” cried Agnes, falling at his feet, 
“T should have known you by the gallant words. 
Now I feel the destinies of France are safe with 
you—and if the prayers of Agnes Sorel can 
avail—nightly, hourly, shall they be offered up 
for you.” 

“* Rise, dear maiden,” said the king. 


Despatch ! 
Each sand of time is golden!” 


“You 


shall help arm me for your knight—and buckle | 


on my sword and spurs—and I will wear your 
colors in the field. Glory were little wouth 
without the love of Agnes Sorel.” 

.Swiftly moved the fingers of the beauteous 
maiden as she armed him for the battle, and her 
own scarf fluttered from his shonkler, as he 


galloped from the castle by the side of the | 


brave Dunois. 
“ You have conquered, sire,”’ said the count. 








He | 
plays a losing game who plays against a king.”’ 


“May you be as fortunate in war as love. 















































[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ON THE DEATH OF FRIENDS, 





BY WILLIAM RB. LAWRENCE. 





God reigns on earth, and reigns above, 
And orders each eventful hour; 
A God of majesty and power! 

A God of justice and of love! 


He ne’er afflicts his children here 
Save for their everlasting gain; 
For this—the oft unwelcome pain! 

For this—the sad and bitter tear! 


The young and lovely fade away, 
When Death is bid to strike the blow; 
Within the narrow grave laid low, 
They crumble back again to clay. 


And thus depart the friends we tove! 
Within the heart sad memories dwell, 
Yet recollection weaves a spell 

Around those dear ones— now above. 


And though they can return no more 
To cheer us on our weary way, 
In mansions of eternal day 

May we meet them when life is.o’er. 
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THE OPERA FAN. 


BY MRS. BE. WELLMONT. 








“Tue chandeliers must be lighted every 
night in the drawing-rooms,” remarked - Mrs, 
Russell to her newly hired servant-man, “ not 
that we often use them, John, but it may be 
some friend may call, and they are kept burning 
simply for effect.” 

“If I should pick up the wick a little higher,” 
inquired little Ella Marsh, “ wouldn’t it help 
you, mother, without so much straining of the 
eyes over the gathering in Mr. Russell’s shirt ?” 

“No, child, there is no oil in the lamp is the 
trouble, and you know we burned the last candle 
a night or two ago.” 

“ How I wish,” said Ella, “‘ you could just sit 
one hour under the light of those beautiful 
branches of lamps in Mrs. Russell’s parlors, 
mother. When I carried home that last piece 
of work you did for her, she bade me follow 
her and she stood under the most brilliant lagaps 
I ever saw, and counted out the change for me 
—and there wasn’t a soul in either of those great 
big rooms—I suppose they were going to have a 
party, don’t you, mother ?” 

‘No, my child, rich people always consume 
a great deal of gas that is not used by any one 
—but never mind, Ella, I shall finish the six 
shirts to-morrow, and when you bring me back 
the six dollars in payment, we will get our 
cannister of oil filled, and then I can see 
beautifully.” 

Mrs. Marsh was obliged to take off her spec- 
tacles, for there was a moisture upon them which 
needed rubbing off. 

The next day little Ella appeared at the rich 
Mrs. Russell’s door with her neat package of 
finished work. She was directed to the lady’s 
chamber. How lightly she tripped up those ; 
long stairs ; they were the footsteps of hope. a 
Mrs. Russell proceeded to examine the gar- 
ments. First she looked at the stitehing—then 
at the gathering—then she pulled at the side 
seams, and finally, after the strictest possible 
scrutiny, she looked at a hem, and exclaimed : 

“What dirty thread your mother uses, Ella.” 


Ella blushed deeply, for it was a piece of hem- 
ming she had persuaded her mother to let her 
finish, and she had done it very nicely too, only 
the thread was a little soiled. Still Ella sat in 
expectation of the payment. Mrs. Russell went 
to her bureau drawer, she looked at-the contents 
of her purse. 

“Ella,” said she, “I eannot pay your mother 
to-day—I will call round some time next week.” 

The child went slowly down stairs—they were 
the footsteps of disappointment. We will not 
follow her home, for her heart was sad. 





It is four o’clock, P.M. Mr. Russell sees 
the package of finished work lying upon his 
lounge. 

“Did you pay for these articles, my dear ?”’ 
inquired he of his wife. 

“No, I promised. the money next week.” 

“You did wrong, wife. Perhaps it was a 
great disappointment to the woman. Where is 
her bill? six dollars, hey, and receipted—she 
thinks us honest. Where’s Ada? Here is seven 
dollars, do you take them to Mrs. Marsh, and 
say we have sent the extra dollar for her interest 
in waiting five hours after payment time—be 
sure and tell her, Ada.” 

Mrs. Russell remarked about “ being just be- 


” 











fore generous. 
“ Six dollars,” said she, 


“ce 


is enough for the 
work, in allconscience. What do mea know 
about women’s work? Ada, that extra dollar, 
added to the two I gave you this morning, will 
enable you to purohase that splendid opera 
fun at Jordan’s—you will really. need it to- 
morrow night.” 

And the poor widow and her only child thank- 
ed. God that with the: six dollars, the frait of 
honest, patient labor, they could pay their week’s 
rent, procure some oil and groceries, and a few 
But Ada didn’t thank her mother 
for the dollar she had suppressed from giving 
Mrs. Marsh—she waved the opera fan in the 
party—felt she ought -to be gratified in her 
wants, and resolved to act upon her mother’s 
principle, * to get her sewing done at as cheap 
a rate as possible.” Hopeful child! The next 
up eall thee 


feet of wood. 


generation will not ‘rise and 


blessed.” 


_ > o-e > 
THE PLAINS OF CHALDEA, 


Layard says that these plains prodace some of 
the finest fruit in the world. A very delicious 
peach has lately been introduced into England, 
which has created a good deal of excitement 
among nurserymen. ‘The plains in the spring 
of the year, are covered with gorgeous flowers, 
Truffles grow there in great abundance, and are 
quite extensively used as an article of food. 
Layard also states that the hanging gardens of 
Babylon were no fiction, as he has found pictured 
representations of them in his researches. 
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voices, butshe conld neither understand what 
was said, nor distinguish the speakers. In a few 
moments the hum ceased, and the figures moved 
out into the main walk; and soon afterwards 
disappeared around an angle of the building. 

Tsi was now all alive with excitement, but 
yet not unnerved. She waited a few moments 
to see if the lurking figures would re-appear, but 
seeing nothing of them she noiselessly closed the 
window, and ‘then moved towards her own bed- 
room and stationed herself at the silken door. 
For two honrs she watched there without seeing 
anything, and she had just moved to the side of 
her bed to sit down, when her quick ear caught 
the sound of’ a movement’ in Niao’s chamber. 
She glided quickly to the door and peeped 
through the aperture she had made in the silk. 
The panel in the wainscotting was just being 
slowly moved from its place, and ina moment 
more Tsi saw the head and shoulders of a man. 
The face was concealed. by a robe which was 
pulled up over the lower features, leaving the eyes 
alone visible. The girl’s heart beat qyick, and 
her breath came short and heavy, but her thoughts 
were clear, and her wits were at hand. Theman, 
for a man it surely was—put his head. into the 
room and gazed carefully about him. Then he 
bent his ears as if to listen, and seeming assured 
that the occupant of the bed slept soundly he 
noiselessly entered. He first moved towards the 
sideboard upon which the. waxen taper was burn- 
ing, and.as he let the robe fall from his features 
in order to free his mouth, that he might extin- 
guish the light, Tsi saw his face. A sudden 
faintness came over her, and aa exclamation of 
horror came nigh escaping her lips, for she had 
seen the well-marked features of Prince Kong ti! 

Almost unable to credit the evidence of her 

own senses she gazed more intently upon the 
face of the intruder. That face was now close to 
the light, and every feature was revealed. There 
was no room for doubt—the terrible truth could 
not be hid. It was really and truly the prince ! 
He extinguished the light, and his movements 
were now guided by the pale beams of the newly 
risen moon. Tsi moved not from her place, 
nor did she even breathe aloud. The throbbing 
of her heart made more noise that did her breath, 
for over the heart she held not control—it would 
beat tumultuously in spite of her. 

The prince moved to the bedside and looked 
for 2 moment upon the face of the sleeping wife, 
and then he drew a phial from his bosom. Tsi 
saw him shake it, and then she saw him pour 
its contents into the bowl of tea which the princess 
was to drink. He did this, and then with his 
finger he stirred the beverage. He placed the 
phial back into his bosom, gazed onge more 
upon the sleeper’s face—and then glided back 
from whence he had come, and closed the panel 
after him. ‘Tsi listened until she was assured 
he was gone, and then she threw herself upon her 
own bed; but she remained there only for an 
instant, for even an instant lost might be fatal 
to her mistress. She went back to the silken 
door and opened it, and creeping softly in she 
took the bowl and carried it away. In the 
closet of the drawing-room she had left a second 
bowl of tea, and this she took and carried to the 
chamber of her mistress and placed it where the 
other one had been. None of the movements 
had yet awakened the princess. She slept on, 
totally unconscious of the terrible realities t 
were growing to life about her. 

After all this had been done the faithful wateh- 
er went back to the drawing room and sat down 
by the window where she had before been. ‘This 
window looked towards the west, being on the 
opposite side of the building from the bed- 
chamber of the princess, and eonsequently was 
entirely shaded from the light of the rising moon, 
while the scene without was all plainly revealed. 
Tsi had not been there long before she saw the 
two figures come around the angle of the build- 
ing, and she readily recognized them as the 
prince and his attendant, Li. They came into 
the shade of the building, and stopped directly 
beneath the very window where the girl was sit- 
ting. She could hear the hum of their voices, 
but could not make out what they said, for they 
spoke very low and cautiously. She bad moved 
the sash partly open, and she bent her head as 
far forward as possible. In this position she 
could occasionally catch a word that was 
spoken. 

“She could not have drank any of it,” the girl 
distinctly heard Li say; but the answer of the 
prince she could not understand. 

“ How much willit take?’ Li asked. 

“But very little. A few swallows will be 
sufficient,” returned the prince. Tsi was sure 
that those were his words. 

She tried to hear more, but ‘though an occa- 
sional word came distinctly to her ears, yet she 
could not make out the connexion. At length 
the prince walked away, and Li turned and went 
around the building. The girl watched for some 
time longer, but as she saw nothing more of the 
men she arose from her seat. Before she did 
so, however, she heard the distant tramp of a 
horse upon the city road. She knew it was the 
prince returning to Nankin! 

The handmaiden returned to her chamber and 
looked in upon the princess. Niao was just 
reaching forth for the bowl, but Tsi did not open 
the door nor give any signal of her presence. 
She saw her mistress drink and then lie down 
again. Then the girl left her post and sought 
her bed. She did not sleep, for she felt no de- 
sire to lose herself in slumber. She listened for 
any movement that might come from the adjoin- 
ing chamber, and while she listened she reflected 
upon what had passed. She had a difficult task 
before her, for the princess must know what 
had transpired ; but she did not shrink from the 
work now—she only felt sad and _heart-sick to 
think of the blow that was to fall upon the sensi- 
tive soul of her beloved mistress, 





CHAPTER XII. 
A LONG PASSAGE. 


Arter Paul Ardeen had seen the juggler en- 
ter the inn he sought the side of Yu-lu. His 
mind was in a whirl of excitement, for he knew 
“& \not what course to pursue. He feared to meet 
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Ye-fo-hi, not that any personal danger could ac- 
crue to himself, but for fear that in some way he 
might be separated from his companion. Even 
the bare thought of this latter catastrophe filled 
his soul with pain, and in a measure incapacitated 
him for calm judgment. He knew well the 
promise he had given to the juggler, and he 
feared that even now the strange man was in 
pursuit of him. If such was the case, and he 
was discovered, he might be detained, and by 
being thus subject to scrutiny the secret of his 
companion’s sex be revealed. A thousand dim, 
undefined fears whirled painfully through his 
mind, and at length he resolved to escape unob- 


served from the place if possible. He knew 
that he had pledged his word with the juggler, 
for the performance of a certain work, but the 
safety of Yu-lu was not fora single instant to be 
set at sacrifice for that. He tried to make it ap- 
pear that there would be no danger—that he 
had better remain where he was, than attempt 
to escape, but he could not. The confidence 
which, at the ruins, he had felt in the juggler, 
was gone, and once more came the distrust—the 


dim dread of the strange man. Had he been 
alone he would have given the man hardly a 
thought beyond the natural curiosity which his 
appearance excited, but it was for another now 
that his heart beat. 


“Paul,” said the fair maiden, looking up with 


sudden surprise, “you seem troubled, What 
is it?” 


Paul sat down for a moment, and bowed his 


head. His thoughts were quickly framed, and 
returning his companion’s look, he said : 


“T think we had better leave this place.” 
“Leave it? Now?” uttered Yu-lu, in sud- 


den alarm. “Is there danger ?” 


“T do not know that there is,” returned the 


youth, speaking as cheerfully as possible ; “ but 
yet I would rather not remain here. The man 
who came into the yard a few minutes since will 
recognize me if he sees me, and I have no desire 
to run any risk. If we could get away unob- 


served, I think I should do so.” 

“©, Paul, if there be danger let us flee,” 
cried Yu-lu, in terror. 

“Do not be too much alarmed, for there may 


be no real danger.” 


“ But who is this man ?” 

“Did you ever hear of Ye-fo-hi ?” 

“ What—the Juggler of Nankin?” asked the 
maiden, starting. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“T have often heard of him. The prince has 
told me of him, and I think the prince feared 
him. He is a terrible man.” 

“In what is he terrible ?”’ Paul asked, ready 
at any moment to seek information respecting 
the juggler’s real character. 

“His power is dreadful,” answered Yu-lu, 
with a shudder. “I have heard my uncle speak 
of him, and the prince has told me of him. If 
he is here, and knows you, let us flee.” > 

Again Paul considered, but by this time the 
idea had become firmly fixed in his mind that if 
the juggler discovered him, Yu-lu would be 
snatched from him. He forgot all his cooler 
judgment—he forgot all his natural boldness. 


Love had made him fearful, and in this frame of 


mind he resolved to flee. The juggler appear- 
ed only an evil spirit to his excited imagination, 
d he thought only of escaping from him. 

>“ Yu-lu,” he said, “did you ever mistrust 


why the prince feared Ye-fo-hi?” 


“Yes, Ihave had my thoughts on thesubject, 


though Kong-ti never told me distinctly, as of 


course he could not, since the very fact upon 
which the suspicion rests he wished to conceal 
from me. I think,” the maiden continued, 
lowering her voice, and speaking tremulously, 
“that the juggler is some near connexion of the 
prince’s wife. From words that I have heard 
fall from Kong-ti’s lips, I should judge that such 
was the fact, and it may be that Ye-fo-hi pos- 
sesses some clue to the prince’s faithlessness, and 
seeks to expose him.” 

A beam of intelligence shot across Paul’s 
mind. This was exactly in accordance with the 
juggler’s words and manner in the ruined tem- 
ple, and our hero thought now that he had a clue 
to the whole. He told Yu-lu of his meeting the 
strange man in the ruins, and of the promise 
which he himself then made. 

“And,” he added, “I have no doubt that the 
juggler wishes to get you into his hands as an 
evidence against the faithless prince.” 

And Yu-lu’s fears ran in the same channel. 
It was, they both thought, a natural conclusion, 
and of course their minds were made up to get 
away from the place as quickly as possible. 

Paul remembered that there was a back way 
leading to the stables, and that from the stables 
he could pass out into the garden. This way he 
resolved to try, and having examined his pistols, 
and helped Yu-lu arrange her dress, he went to 
the door and looked out into the passage. He 
could hear voices in the bar-room, but the way 
to the stables seemed to be clear. He went 
back and took Yu-lu by the hand, and bade her 
be of good courage. She assured him that she 
should not falter, and with this assurance he 
set forth. He passed on by the head of the 
stairs that led down into the hall, and descended 
by a sort of ladder that was used by the ser- 
vants. This led him to the back entry-way, and 
on opening the door at the foot of the ladder he 
found himself, as he supposed he should, in the 
passage leading to the stables. 

“You will not take the horses, I suppose,” 
whispered the maiden. 

“No,” returned Paul. “We could not get 
clear with them, and, besides, we do not want 
them. We must make our escape by water.” 

It was now quite dark, and our adventurers 
were quite secure from observation. They had 
no difficulty in making their way to the garden, 
and after some trouble in picking their way 
amongst the shrubbery they gained the road at 
a distance of some rods from the inn, and then 
started at once for the shore of the lake. Here 
they found quite a number of boats, and luckily 
Paul soon discovered the very one in which he 
had crossed the lake before, and on hailing the 
waptain he found that he had remained upon 
that side of the lake ever since, only going out 
occasionally to fish. Our hero asked the fellow 





totake him and his companion on board and 
make sail at once, but to this very strong objec- 
tions were raised. 


“ Wait till morning,” urged the captain, “and 


then I’ll start as early as you wish.” 


But Paul urged his business—he must be in 


Shanghai at such a time. Then the captain 
talked about the weather—he was fearful of a 
storm. At length Paul said something about 
gold, and the captain’s ears were opened. An 
ounce of gold possessed the “ Open sesame” upon 
the fellow’s will, and in a few minutes the crew 
were called to get up the iron-wood anchor and 
make sail. They grumbled considerably at the 
order, and at first seemed unwilling to obey. 
Paul was anxious that there should be no dis- 
turbance, and slipping forward he placed a piece 
of silver in the hands of each, and from that 
moment they had no more objections. In half 
an hour the clumsy vessel was clear of the shore, 
and poking lazily through the water. The wind 
was from the south, and though not very fresh, 
was yct strong enough to fill the lumbering 
bamboo sails and shove the craft ahead at a fair 
walking pace. 


“We are clear now,” said Paul, as he sat by 
Yu-lu’s side under the weather quarter rail ; 
“and I am glad that the juggler came as he did, 
for it has been the means of hurrying us along 


in our journey.” 


“Thope we are safe,” was Yu-lu’s reply. 
She did not speak as one having any fear, but 


yet there was a tinge of anxiety in her tone. 


“O, I am almost certain of safety now,” 


quickly returned Paul, in a light, confident tone ; 


“for when we reach the opposite shore we shall 
be only about a day’s journey from Shanghai if 


we can obtain more horses, and when once in 


Shanghai we shall be mos: assuredly safe, for no 


power can take you from me then. Courage, 


my love, and let hope be your star to-night.” 


Yu-lu pressed her lover’s hand, and in low 
tones she murmured her sweet hopes. Once 
more the dangers were forgotten, and together 
they wandered off into the heaven which their 
loves had made. An hour they passed there in 
holy, happy communion of soul with soul, rivet- 
ting more firmly the bonds of affection, and 
probing more deeply into each other’s heart. 
Deeper and stronger grew their love, and bright- 


er and more peaceful opened their dreams of 


bliss. They seémed to touch the earth but light- 
ly with their feet, for their dreams were of heaven, 
of a heaven which had grown ont of their own 
souls, and into which the god of love had enter- 
ed and built his throne. They thought not that 
such a thing as separation could come, for they 
thought only of the things of life ; and a separa- 
tion would have been death most surely. 

At length, as the air grew more damp and 
chill, Paul conducted his sweet companion to 
the low, dingy cabin, where there were some 
half dozen bamboo frames suspended from the 
beams overhead, and in which were mattresses 
and blankets. Paul assisted Yu-lu to get into 
one.of these swinging cots, and then he took 
possession of the one next to her. Yu-lu mur- 
mured the prayer which Paul had taught her, 
and having bade him good-night, she closed her 
eyes to sleep, and shortly afterwards the youth 
himself sank to slumber with a prayer upon his 
lips; it was a prayer for the gentle, confiding 
being who had trusted her whole of earthly care 
to his keeping—and he prayed that God would 
smile upon his faith, but cease to bless him when 
he should forget to live for Yu-lu. Before he 
slept he knew that the breeze was freshening, 
and this gave him more comfort, for he thought 
he was being wafted more swiftly towards his 
haven of safety. 

Paul was dreaming a wild fantastic dream, in 
which Yu-lu, Ye-fo-hi, the prince and himself 
were strangely mixed up, when he expe- 
rienced a shock that came nigh throwing him 
from his cot. He heard a loud crashing above 
his head, mingled with the shrieks and yells of 
the crew. As soon ashe could fairly recover 
himself he sprang from his place of rest and 
spoke to Yu-lu. She was frightened, but Paul 
made her promise to remain where she was till 
he returned, and then he hastened on deck. He 
found that the mast had gone over the side, and 
that the one-sided bowsprit was also gone. 


“ Tien-tan have mercy!” cried the captain, 
flying about the deck like a crazy man, gazing 
first at the splintered stump of his mast, and 
then running to the bows to see how the deck 
was torn up where the heel of the bowsprit had 
come out. 

It was some time before Paul could get the 
fellow to answer any questions, but when he had 
partially come to his senses our hero found that 
the vessel had struck a rock, and on following 
the direction of the captain’s finger he saw a tall 
dark pyramid looming up just under the quarter. 
The rock was plainly in sight, lifting itself bold- 
ly from the water, and the craft had struck her 
bowsprit plump upon it. The mast had been a 
worm-eaten, rotten affair, and that had gone 
from the force of the concussion. Paul knew 
that the accident was the result of the most reck- 
less neglect, and he berated the lubberly captain 
soundly, but the lesson had no more effect than 
it would had it been delivered to the wind, and 
Paul gave over the task. As soon as he found 
that there was no immediate danger he hastened 
below to set Yu-lu’s fears at rest, and as soon as 
she learned alli the particulars she accompanied 
her lover on deck, 

Paul now set about the work of finding if 
there was any leak, and in this he had to take 
the lead, for the captain could only find time to 
bemoan the loss of his worthless spars. The 
hull of the vessel was found to have sustained 
no serious injury. There was one slight leak 
close by the stern, but it was stopped without 
much difficulty, and then Paul went to see if 
there were any means at hand by which the ves- 
sel could be kept upon her course. He found 
one solitary oar, and a long pole with a setting- 
pike in one end and a hook in the other. There 
was not a spare spar, nor was there such a thing 
as an inch of sail. 

“ What can we do?” asked the youth, after 
he had made an examination of everything on 
board. 






fresh, yet Paul did not like it, for it was blow- 








“Do nothing but trust to Buddha,” replied 
the captain. 

“ But suppose Buddha will not help you?” 

“Then I'll pray more.” 

“ But if he does not listen then ?” 

“ V'll burn gold paper for him.” 

“ But if he refuses then ?” 

“T'll burn more.” 

‘And suppose he is silent still ?” 

The Chinaman gazed up with a sort of be- 
wildered expression, and after a few moments 
of thought he said : 

“Perhaps you are so wicked that the great 
Buddha thinks I had no business to take you.” 

Paul could not but smile at the fellow’s sim- 
ple faith in the power of his Buddha, but the 
smile soon faded away, for he began to realize 
that he might have to spend a long time on 
board the lumbering wreck. There was no 
means of putting the hulk upon her course, and 
after considering upon every possible point our 
hero came to the sad conclusion that the vessel 
must have her own way. It was now about two 
o’clock in the morning, and the wind was still 
from the south. As nearas Paul could calcu- 
late, they were being drifted through the water 
at the rate of about two miles an hour, but not 
more than that. 

“Tt’s hard,” he said, addressing Yu-lu, after 
they had gone back to the cabin. ‘“ We may be 
two or three days knocking about here.” 

The maiden was greatly troubled when she 
saw that her lover was uneasy, for she trusted all 
to him. Paul saw this, and with an effort he 
threw off all appearance of fear and tried to 
make it appear that there was but little room 
yet for danger. 

“I’m sorry to be thus detained,” he said, 
drawing the maiden upon his bosom, “but we 
have not much to fear. As soon as we touch 
the shore we can find horses, and then set for- 
ward at fall speed. Let us hope for the best.” 

Yu-lu did hope, and being fully assured that 
there was no immediate danger from the ele- 
ments, she once more sought her rest. 

When the daylight at length came, Paul went 
on deck and took a survey of the horizon, but 
he could see no signs of land. The wind still 
held from the southward, and at sunrise it seem- 
ed to freshen a little. The captain had recover- 
ed his self-possession in part, though he still 
bewailed his loss, but when Paul told him that 
he would give him enough to buy new spars and 
sails he became cheerful and happy. 

That day passed away, and Paul spent the 
greater part of it in teaching Yu-lu to speak his 
own language. He was surprised at the pro- 
gress she made, and as he redoubled his exer- 
tions she appreciated it by the increased atten- 
tion which she gave to his instructions. On the 
next morning land was to be seen to the north- 
ward, but the wind died away almost to a calm, 
so that at night they had made but a few miles 
nearer to the distant shore. On the third morn- 
ing they could see that the shore was consider- 
ably nearer, but the wind had hauled to the 
southward and eastward, and though it blew quite 


ing him in a way he had no wish to go. On the 
fourth morning the shore was not more than 
fifteen miles distant, but the wind was very low, 
and it was not until near evening that they 
managed to get off a boat from the shore by their 
signals. It was a small, skiff-like boat, with 
square bows and stern, which came off, and con- 
tained two men. The captain made known his 
wishes, and after much fuss and trouble a line 
was got from the bows of the hulk to the boat, 
and then the two shoremen began to pull at their 
oars. This helped the vessel some, for before 
dark she had been hauled alongside of a rough 
pier, and with thankfal hearts Paul and Yu-lu 
stepped upon dry land. They had been four 
days and four nights on board the vessel, and 
those four days were all lost, for with a fair wind 
they might have crossed the lake in twelve hours 
at least. But it was too late now to repine, so 
they tried to forget what of misfortune had pass- 
ed and hope for better fortune to come. 

They had landed at the mouth of a small 
stream, and at a short distance there was quite a 
village which the natives called Ye-tchi. The 
captain of the vessel was acquainted in the place, 
and he conducted Paul to a small inn where were 
found very respectable accommodations. The 
youth did not dare now to trust himself away 
from Yu-lu, so he engaged a single room, mak- 
ing up his own bed upon the floor, while his com- 
panion occupied the bamboo couch. 

Night came on, and Paul and Yu-lu joined 
their hands in silent prayer. The youth gazed 
out upon the starry heavens, and his eyes rested 
upon a point towards his native land. At that 
moment he thought of the fairy tales he used to 
read when he was a boy, and he even prayed 
that some kind genie would take him up with 
his love and carry him away to his island home. 
He was sorry that the age of the genii had 
passed. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A RUPTURE IN THE PLOT. 


White Paul Ardeen and Yu-lu were upon 
the lake, let us look into the palace of the Prince 
Kong-ti at Nankin. It was on the very morn- 
ing after the terrible discovery was made by Tsi 
at the house in the country. The prince was in 
one of his own private rooms drinking tea. It 
was well into the forenoon, and yet the grandee 
had but just risen. His face was pale and care- 
worn, though ever and anon a flush would pass 
over his features, moving the muscles with 
quick, decided emotions. Several times he look- 
ed at his watch, and at length he left his tea and 
finished his morning’s toilet. Ere long after 
this was done a page entered the room and in- 
formed him that two officers wished to see him. 
He ordered them to be shown to him, and ere 
long two fat, greasy-looking mandarins were 
ushered into the room. 

“Tknock my head to the great prince of Nan- 
kin,” fervently uttered the first, making a bow 
almost to the floor. 

“I shut my eyes in the presence of the illus- 
trious brother of the great Son of Heaven,” said 
the second, bowing lower than his companion. 





come, 
succeeded any quantity of bowing of heads, 
swinging of hands, scraping of feet, and utterings 








' seat and grasping the messenger by her arm. 





“ Tay-tsu, and you, Li-tsong, are both wel- 
” said the prince; and thereupon there 


of set phrases. 

“You have sent for us,” said Tay-tsu, after 
he had settled his obese body into a big chair. 

“You have sent for us,” repeated Li-tsong, 
accompanying the words with a motion that 
deposited his load of fat in a second chair. 

“Yes, Ihave sent for you,” said the prince, 
now seating himself. As he spoke he looked 
very grave and sad, and a tear was forced into 
his eyes. “I have sent for you,” he continued, 
“to open to your ears a thing that will make the 
nation weep.” 

Kong-ti here stopped and wiped away the tear 
which had grown cold upon his cheek, and then 
he continued : 

“T fear that the Great Spirit of heaven wants 
another soul to keep him company. Niao can 
live but a short time longer.” 

“The princess!” cried both the mandaring 
at a breath. 

“Even so,” said the prince. “The dark 
death-spirit has been at her side for many days 
and many nights, and I fear she cannot live to 
see the setting of this day’ssun. I would have 
you prepare the people for the sad intelligence, 
and have the bonzes all at prayer continually, 
Let the drums in the temples be beat without 
ceasing, and let Buddha be propitiated with be- 
fitting gifts.” 

At this point the prince fairly wept, and the 
fat mandarins shook with well managed emotion. 

“What form of disease threatens our illus- 
trious lady?” at length asked Tay-tsu. 

“Alas! I know not,” groaned Kong-ti. “It 
is a strange eating away of life, such as I have 
never before seen. You may go now and do as 
Ihave bid. Let not the noise be too great, for 
I am sad and rolled in the dust of affliction.” 

The mandarins arose from their seats and 
bowed very low, and then they backed out from 
the apartment, and went away to perform their 
melancholy mission. As soon as the prince was 
left alone he arose from his seat and started 
across the room; but he was left not long to en- 
joy his own society undisturbed, for, shortly after 
the mandarins had left, Li entered his presence. 

“Ah, good Li,” uttered the grandee, “ you 
are come in season. What of the princess ?” 

“T think all is well,” returned the attendant. 

“But I have prepared our people for her 
death. Think you it will follow ?” 

“Yes. After you left me last night I went 
around and ascended a tree near the window of 
her chamber. By the strong moonlight I could 
see the bed and the woman, for my position just 
admitted of that andno more. I saw her take 
the bowl and drink, and I think she must have 
drank considerable.” 

“A single swallow would prove fatal in time,” 
said the prince, “and three swallows will kill 
her in less than from sun to sun. Did you see 
her this morning ?”’ 

“No, she had not arisen. I asked for her, but 
she was not up.” 

“Then the work is going on,” said the prince, 
with a look and tone of relief. “I think she 
will see the last of this life before the day is 
done. She will be better off away from this 
earth.” 

“‘T think you will be well rid of her before the 
sun is set,” added Li, with a congratulatory look, 
“and then nothing will be in your way.” 

The prince took two or three turns up and 
down the room, evidently in deep thought. He 
did not seem to be troubled at all by what he 
was doing, but only by what he should do after 
the darkest part of his work should be consum- 
mated. His idea of woman was not an exalted 
one. Like most of his countrymen he looked 
upon the other sex as something only fashioned 
for his use and service, and he never realized 
that there were such things as mutual obligations 
between husband and wife. He was sorry that 
his laws would not allow him to marry as many 
wives as he pleased, for then he might have 
been spared the trouble of his present work. To 
be sure he might take to himself as many hand- 
maidens as he could afford to buy, but she whom 
he now sought could never be dragged to a posi- 
tion so degrading. The emotion uppermost in 
his bosom was, gratitude that the way to the 
possession of the matchless Yu-lu was now open- 
ed to him—he felt no sorrow for the terrible 
plan he was obliged to adopt to carry forward 
his purpose, 

At length the prince stopped in his walk and 
looked at his attendant. 

“Good Li,” he said, “ you may go at once 
and send off messengers to inform the relatives 
of Niao that she is surely dying. Have them in- 
formed that their kinswoman is seized witha 
dreadful malady, and—”’ 

The prince was here broken in upon by a loud 
noise from the hall, and before he had time to 
take any steps to ascertain its cause the door of 
his apartment was burst open, and a woman, all 
dust-covered and toil-worn, rushed in. Halfa 
dozen of the servants followed in hot haste to 
drag her back, but the prince had recognized the 
new-comer, and with a quick motion he drove 
his servants back. It was the woman Lan who 
had come. Kong-ti uttered an exclamation of 
wild astonishment when he saw her, and as soon 
as the room was clear, and he knew that the 
servants were out of hearing, he sank down into 
a chair. 

“Lan—Lan,” he cried, trembling violently, 
““why are you come ?” 

But it was some moments before the woman 
could reply, and a second time the prince asked 
the question. In time, however, she spoke : 

“ My master,” she said, ‘did you know that 
Fau-king had left the place beneath the temples ?” 

“Left his post? Fau-king? Left the tem- 
ples?” exclaimed the prince. ‘Has he dared 
to do it ?” 

“Then you did not send a young man there 
to take his place?” said the woman, speaking 
fearfully. 

“Send a young man? By the great Spirit 
of heaven, woman, speak and tell me what you 
mean?” cried the prince, starting up from his 

















“A few nights since, my master—on the very 
night after you were last there—a young man 
came down and told us you had sent him in Fau- 
king’s place, and that we should see Fau-king 
no more.’’ 

“Tt’s false! all, all false! By my great pow- 
er I'll tear the liar limb from limb. But you 
should not have left him there, Lan.” 

“Ah, my master,” returned the woman, re- 
coiling as she spoke, “ he fled before I came.” 

“ But Yu-la! you have not dared to leave her 
alone !” 

The woman dared not speak. She moved 
still farther back, but the prince followed her up. 

“Speak!” he gasped, seizing her again by 
the arm. “Tell me all you know. Did you 
leave Yu-lu there alone ?”’ 

“ She has fled!” whispered Lan; and as she 
spoke she sank down upon her knees and clasp- 
ed her hands, 

The prince recoiled a few steps like one who 
has received a death-stroke. He glared upon 
the woman before him, and with an instinctive 
movement he snatched his dagger from its sheath, 
but in a moment more he put it back again. 

“ Fled!”’ he at length uttered, in a deep, husky 
tone. ‘She fled, and you yet alive?” 

“Alas, my master, I could not help it. Listen 
to me, and you shall see that I am not to blame. 
Fau-king is the one who must have been 
overcome.” 

The prince sat down and beckoned for Lan to 
proceed, while Li went to see that no one was 
near the doors. After this the woman went on 
and told her story. She told how Fau-king had 
left the subterranean apartments, and how, 
shortly afterwards she had given entrance to the 
young stranger without noticing that he was not 
the eunuch. She told how frankly he had spok- 
en to her, and how he offered to watch during 
the night. On the next morning she had found 
herself alone. She went up among the ruins 
and searched them all through, and when she 
found they were gone, she had hastened at once 
to Nankin. 

“And Fau-king?” uttered the prince, when 
the woman had closed her story. 

“Thave seen nothing of him.” 

Kong-ti was stricken with a fearful emotion. 
It was not all anger, nor was it all sorrow. It 
was a sort of wild, tumultuous thrill of varied 
passion, and for a while he seemed totally un- 
able to think or act. 

“ Prince,” said Li, seeing how his master was 
situated, “she has evidently fled, and can only 
be caught by quick pursuit. Some one must 
have lain in watch at the ruins and discovered 
your secret, and thus gained access to the place. 
Perhaps it was some one who had known her 
before.” 

“Lan,” exclaimed the prince, at this juncture, 
‘did you see them together—this young man 
and Yu-lu ?”’ 

“For a few moments.” 

“ How did they appear ?” 

“Once she had been weeping, Iam sure. I 
did not think of it then, but the thought has come 
since that there was much love between them.” 

“By the throne of heaven’s great Spirit !” 
cried the prince, striking his breast with both his 
hands. ‘I'll scour the empire but I find them. 
You know not which way they went ?” 

“I know they came this way as far as the 
hamlet of Leaoo, and from thence they must 
have struck off further to the southward,” re- 
plied Lan. “ There, at the hamlet, I heard of a 
young man anda boy. The man I know must 
have been the same one who came to our retreat, 
and the boy must have been Yu-lu.” 

A few moments the prince thought while he 
walked up and down the room, and when he 
stopped he seemed to have regained his strength 
of mind. 

“Li,” he said, “I cannot leave my palace 
now, for I must be here. I wish my wife were 
not quite so sick. But we have faithful men. 
Send off three detachments of three men each. 
Take my old guard. You take such men.as 
you please and go direct to Tai-ping, and from 
thence follow on towards the Tai-hou lake. Let 
the others keep further to the southward. O, 
bring them to me and you shall groan beneath 
the weight of the wealth I will heap upon you. 
Let the others think this is a hand-maiden of 
mine, and beware that you do not unguardedly 
telltoo much. Perhaps you can find her, Li.” 

“ The country shall be well searched, at all 
events,” was Li’s reply. “If I can but once 
get upon their track I will have them.” 

‘Do not spare horse-flesh,” cried the excited 
grandee. 

“ Never fear but that I shall take every means 
of motive power within my reach,” confidently 
returned Li. ‘Iam not in the habit of hesita- 
ting at trifles.”” 

Li then turned to the woman and obtained a 
minute description of the young man’s person, 
and when he had gained this point he set out to 
make his arrangements for departure, while the 
prince thought it safe to confine Lan where she 
could hold no communication with any of the 
servants. 

In half an hour from that time Li rode out 
from the palace-court, followed by eleven men, 
two of whom he meant for his own companions, 
while the other nine were to be divided as the 
prince had directed. Kong-ti saw them depart, 
and when they were gone a cold, damp chill 
seemed to settle about his heart. Until the 
present time nothing had occurred to disturb the 
current of his base hopes, but now the waters 
were moved, and the turmoil made him uneasy, 
for a dim fear settled down over his soul that 
this might not be the last of his troubles. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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“Orv Hunprep.”—The history of this old 
psalm tune, which almost everybody has been 
accustomed to hear ever since they can remem- 
ber, is the subject of a work recently written by 
an English clergyman. Martin Luther has gen- 
erally been reckoned the author of “ Old Hun- 
dred,” but it has been discovered that it was 
composed in the sixteenth century, by William 
Franc, a German. In the course of time, it has 
been considerably changed from the original, 
and it is said, that, as it first appeared, it was of a 
more lively character than at present.—Musical 
Journal. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO MARY. 


ns 
BY W. WALLACE GRUELLE. 


When the daylight is departing, 
And the twilight draweth nigh— 
When the last red rays of sunlight 
Linger in the western sky ; 
When the pale moon smileth sweetly, 
On the star-decked brow of night, 
And the silent world is bathed in 
A sea of silvery light— 


When the song birds cease their singing, 
And in leafy boughs seek rest— 

When thou sleepest lightly, sweetly, 
And art with bright visions blest; 

When the night-flowers on the dewy lea 
Wave in the soft south wind; 

O, I pray to be remembered 
By the one I’ve left behind! 


Thou may’st think of me as sinful, 
As an erring child of clay— 

As one full of joy and sorrow— 
As @ wanderer far away ; 

But there is a fount of feeling 
Welling up within my heart, 

That tells me thou wilt remember, 
Be we e’er so far apart! 


Love me not for good or evil 
That bas mingled in my breast, 
Stirring up its tide of passions 
From their long, unbroken rest; 
Though in the whirl of giddy life 
Thou mayest my form forget, 
O, amid thy heart’s glad treasures 
Let my spirit linger yet! 


Let it come to thee at even 
When the twilight breezes swell ; 

And when thou shalt feel its presence, 
Think I love thee, 0, as well! 

That upon my heart’s bright mirror 
An image sweet doth shine, 

Whose form is of angelic mould, 
Whose features all are thine! 
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A GAME FOR A HEART. 


A TALE OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 


BY W. H. LORING. 


Tue day was drawing to a close, and the 
shadows of the trees were stretching far to the 
eastward, over the bronzed greensward of a 
rural French landscape, as two horsemen, dusty 
and travel-soiled, slowly pursued their way along 
a sandy road that skirted the edges of a walnut 
wood. Both of the horsemen were armed cap-a- 
pie, and bestrode powerful black destriers, or war 
horses, but though the points of the animals 
showed good blood, their condition also beto- 
kened severe service. They were thin in flesh, 
and moved along with drooping crests, dragging 
their feet as if scarcely able to support their 
heavy furniture and the ponderous weight of 
their riders’ armor. Both knights, for such they 
were, carried their helmets slung at their saddle- 
bows, and were, in their stead, riding-caps of 
velvet. Their lances had been abandoned, but 
their heavy, two-handed swords, suspended in 
broad baldrics, hung behind them, the grip ap- 
pearing above the right shoulder, and the point 
descending far below the spur. The elder and 
stouter of the two cavaliers was sheathed in 
black armor, but other than travel-stains dimmed 
its surface. It was dinted with sword-strokes, 
and here and there stains of a deeper hue than 
rust seemed to indicate that the wearer had 
recently been exposed to deadly peril. 


The armor of his companion, while lighter, 
was far more elegant and costly. It was of fine 
Milan steel, curiously inlaid with gold, and as 
light as pradence warranted for defence. Such 
a harness seemed better fitted for the tilting- 
yard than the battle-field, and the light and ele- 
gantly formed wearer for a joust at the barrier, 
than a stern charge on the plain. Yet he bore 
himself right gallantly, in spite of the traces of 
fatigue and suffering that marked his features. 
His armor, like that of his companion, showed 
hard usage, and while he guided his courser 
gracefally with his right, his bridle hand rested 
in a sling. 

“ By our lady of Paris!” said he, “I cannot 
endure this much longer, and methinks, Dunois, 
it were better to give up all hopes of bed and 
board, and care of leech, and stretch our wea- 
ried limbs for the night under a greenwood tree, 
turning our horses out to graze. They cannot 
go much farther. Your horse is blown, and Ab- 
dallah seems sinking under my weight. What 
say you? we must be grooms for the nonce, 
and rid them of their harness ourselves—for a 
lost battle and a hurried flight have shorn us of 
our revenue. What say you to a couch on the 
greensward with the blue vault for the canopy ?”’ 

“T might endure it, sire,’”’ replied Dunois, for 
it was that gallant noble whom King Charles 
VII. addressed, “‘but for you, wounded as you 
are, it were madness. You would never rise 
again, and the hope of France must not be lost 
without a struggle.” 

“Would that I had died under shield, royally 
and knightly!’ said the young king, in a tone of 
deep despondency. 

“Say not so, sire!” cried Dunois. “ Life 
and hope are left us. The oriflamb of France 
is not destined to be trailed forever in the dast— 
the cloud cannot forever overshadow our beauti- 
ful land. Your majesty will yet live to drive 
these island wolves back to their den.” 

The king shook his head mournfully. 

“The chivalry of France is prostrate !” 
said he. 

“‘ Nay, sire, it is but like the fabled giant who 
renewed his strength when he touched the earth. 
There are enow of loyal hearts and brave arms 
left to rally yet around the throne, and raise the 
royal banner from the dust. And see! in pres- 
ent fultilment of my auguries of good fortune, 
Abdallah rears his crest—a good omen! There 
is shelter at hand. Good cheer, sire !”’ 

And even as he spoke, the monarch’s horse 
pricked up his ears, raised his head and uttered 
a joyous neigh, which was answered by his com- 
rade with a clarion note. Without any pressure 
of the armed heel, both horses struck into a 
sharp trot, and as they gained the summit of a 





slight elevation, the riders, through an opening 
in the wood, perceived, not far remote, the 
towers of a lordly castle. 

“You were a true prophet, Dunois!” cried 
the king, joyously. “And now ride on, in 
God’s name. Within sight of shelter, I feel 
how sorely I stand in need of it. But one cau- 
tion in advance—remember that in yonder castle 
I am no longer king of France, but only Charles 
Edmond, a wounded knight. It does not suit 
my humor to claim the homage due my rank, 
when I come a vanquished fugitive from a lost 
field. Forget not, then, that I am only an 
humble knight, your faithful friend and brother 
in arms.” 

“T will not forget, sire,” replied the count, as 
he gave his horse the spur. 

In a few moments they drew rein before the 
castle, and Dunois, winding a call on his bugle, 
summoned the warder to the wall, and demand- 
ed hospitality of the lord of the castle. It was 
courteously granted, the portcullis was raised, 
the drawbridge lowered, and with glad hearts, 
the king and his companion rode under the 
echoing archway into the great courtyard, where 
the lord of the castle, in person, the Sieur de 
Sorel, aided them to dismount. They werg con- 
ducted to an apartment, where they were divest- 
ed of their armor, farnished with baths and with 
suitable apparel, and the king’s wound dressed 
by a skillful practitioner. After this, they were 
led into the banquet hall, and conducted to the 
place of honor on the raised dais. But it was 
not the sight of the board plentifully spread, 
that drew a murmured exclamation of delight 
from the lips of the king ;—a greater attraction 
filled his sensitive soul with pleasure. 

Smiling a welcome to the knightly guests, 
stood a maiden, the daughter of the host, tovelier 
than any lady Charles had ever beheld. Her 
fair hair, adorned with pearls, fell in golden 
waves upon her ivory shoulders; her rich but 
chaste attire displayed the exquisite model of 
her form, while her manner, at once animated 
and high bred, was as charming as her beauty. 
At the table, after the first cravings of appetite 
were satiated, and while Dunois entertained the 
lord of the castle with a description of the battle, 
the wounded king discoursed of minstrelsy, and 
love and tournaments to his fair young hostess, 
displaying all the courtly graces that he possess- 
ed to perfection, yet ever and anon the fair one 
turned to listen to the narrative of Dunois. 

“ And so the king has fled!” she said, with 
flashing eyes. “ Better he had fallen on the 
field. It is true, then, that he loves minstrelsy 
and tourneys better than the royal life of the 
camp and field.” 

“‘ Not so, fair lady,” said Dunois. ‘He did 
his devoir like a gallant knight, charging in the 
thickest of the fray. I myself saw his plumage 
shorn from his crest, and himself wounded. 
His wish was to perish with his body-guard, but 
there were those around him who seized his 
bridle-reins, and forced him from the field.” 

“And where is he now?” cried Agnes—for 
that was the maiden’s name. 

“We know not,” interposed the king, hastily, 
“we were separated from the royal train, But 
he is doubtless safe.” 

“ Heaven be praised for that !” said the lord 
of the castle, 

« Amen !” responded the lady. 

During the evening, Charles attached himself 
to the fair Agnes, but found it difficult to en- 
gross her attention ; the handsomer and manlier 
Dunois seemed constantly to divert her eyes and 
thoughts. He therefore, finally pleaded his 
wound and fatigue as an apology for retiring, 
and, afraid to leave Dunois behind him, he 
signed to the count to accompany him to his 
apartment. 

“ What a day, Dunois !” exclaimed the king, 
as he threw himself upon his couch. ‘“ A battle 
fought and lost—a fatiguing flight, with a hos- 
pitable roof at last, and an angel of beauty to 
revive a fainting soul.” 

“You did full homage to her charms, sire.”’ 

“ And she, the sorceress, turned from me to 
you. Dunois! I am jealous.” 

“ Ah, sire! it was a maiden’s capricious fan- 
cy, and your own fault—had you but confessed 
your rank—” 

“There it is, Dunois. I would give nothing 
for a conquest won by my rank. I must be 
loved for myself alone. There are dames 
enough in France who love the king and not 
the man. I would win one true heart by my 
own merits. So let us enter the field fairly 
together as rivals, and see which will win her.” 

“Ts such your wish, sire ?” 

“Tt is—my command. And now, Dunois ! 
Good night. Better days for France.” And 
his eyes closing as he ceased to speak, the king 
fell instantly asleep, and, if it must be confessed, 
snored liked any common mortal. 

The next day and the next were passed in 
desperate love-making. The heart of the mon- 
arch was irrecoverably lost, and perhaps for the 
very reason that he was a cooler player. Du- 
nois advanced far more rapidly than his royal 
rival in the good graces of the lovely Agnes. 
The third night, the king was in a very sullen 
and ungracious humor—Dunois lost his favor in 
proportion as he gained that of the lady. Du- 
nois, on his part, was getting desperately in 
love and determined to succeed. 

Matters were in this state when the king, now 
thoroughly fearful for the result of his suit, re- 
solved to resort to one of those stratagems which 
are as justifiable in love, as in war and politics. 
He summoned Dunois. 

“My brave Dunois,” said he, “you know 
how I have loved you ?” 


“ Indeed, sire, I am but too proud and happy | 


in your favor.” 

“You saved my life in battle.” 

“TI would willingly sacrifice mine for yours.” 

“T know it, Dunois, and I have been thinking 
how I might best recompense your loyalty and 
devotion. I know that your gallant spirit chafes 
at this idle life which my disabled condition 
reconciles me to for a while. It is cruelty 
to keep you by my side while you are able to 
bear arms.” 

“ Say nothing of it, I entreat your majesty,” 
cried Dunois, who saw through the duplicity of 
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his royal friend. “Nothing will induce me to 
leave your majesty’s side.” 

“Nothing but my commands,” replied the king, 
with a malicious smile. 

“O, if your majesty commands my absence, 
that’s a different affair,” replied Dunois with 
deep chagrin. 

“Ido command it, my noble friend,” cried 
Charles, grasping his hand. “I make you gen- 
eralissimo of my armies, and I command you 
forthwith to raise the royal standard and rally 
all true and gallant subjects to its support. 
Here is your commission, accompanied by your 
warrant, written by my own hand—signed with 
my own seal. Depart this moment.” 

“T will but bid adieu to Agnes.” 

“Stay not even for that, my dear friend,” 
said the king earnestly. ‘ Your horse is sad- 
dled in the court yard. Iwill make your ex- 
cuses to our host. Ride forth—and God be 
with you.” 

“Sire!” replied Dunois, “ believe me, I shall 
not forget this mark of your majesty’s confidence 
and favor.” 

He bent his knee, raised the royal hand to his 
lips, and then, with mingled emotions of pride 
at his advancement, and resentment at the in- 
terruption of his courtship, left the presence and 
mounted his horse. 

The king watched his departure from the ram- 
part. Ashe spurred his proud charger from 
under the gateway, he turned in his saddle and 
waved an adieu to a certain turret window, from 
whence, in the guise of a fluttering kerchief, 
streamed the farewell of the fair Agnes. 


“The absent are always wrong,” muttered 
the king, in the words of a proverb. “ This for- 
midable rival out of the way, the lady of the 
castle is mine.’’ : 

And he descended to meet the enchantress, 
and apologize for the abrupt departure of his 
friend. That evening he displayed all his 
graces and was listened to with marked attention. 
There appeared to be no regret for the absent 
one. But the next day, when Charles was pre- 
paring to lay a scientific siege to the fair one, 
came a herald to the castle bearing a proclama- 
tion from the commander-in-chief, ordering all 
knights of France, whether wounded or not, to re- 
pair to the royal standard, and menacing with 
the king’s displeasure and with forfeiture of es- 
tate and rank, any and all who should give har- 
bor or shelter to any bold enough or base enough 
to disobey the summons. 

“T regret, sir knight,” said the lady Agnes, 
“that we are to be so summarily deprived of 
your society.” 

“For that matter,” replied the king, who 
smarted at this retaliation on the part of Dunois, 
the motive of which he detected at a glance, “I 
shall not be so discourteous as to leave you 
suddenly. I will tarry a few days longer.” 

“ But the summons is peremptory.” 

“T am hardly able to bear my armor yet, as 
you can testify, fair maiden, since you have 
kindly tended me,”’ replied the king. 

“ Forgive me, fair sir,” rejoined the lady, “ I 
think I can fairly authorize you to take the field 
again.” 

“« Ah—cruel one! you are glad of the pretext 
for banishing me.” 

“Not so!” cried Agnes, “and if my father 
consents—” 

“Consents to what?” cried the old man, 
entering the hal! at that moment. 

“‘To my prolonging my stay a few days long- 
er here,” said the king, anxiously. 

“What!” cried the lord of the castle, “in 
the face of yonder proclamation ? Not so! were 
you my own son, I would not harbor you. The 
king wills every knight to join his standard.” 

“T think my tarrying would not displease his 
majesty,” said the king. 

“There is no exception in the orders,” said 
the inflexible old man. ‘ Well and wounded 
must to the standard. As a loyal knight you 
must obey.” 

At this momenta horn sounded without. The 
drawbridge was heatd to fall—hoof€ to ring in 
the courtyard, and then the clank of armed 
footsteps approaching—a warrior sheathed in 
steel rushed into the apartment. The visor of 
his plumed helmet was raised, and his bold 
features beamed with fierce excitement. 

It was Dunois the brave. 

«What news from the war?” cried the lord of 
the castle. 

“News that would stir the dead from their 
graves!” cried Dunois. ‘News that should 
ring through France like the trump of approach- 
ing doom.” 

“Speak! I charge you!’’ cried the king, 
quivering with excitement. ‘“ What news?” 

“ The English have taken Paris !” 

“The English in Paris! and I here!’ cried 
Charles. ‘ Mother of God! I must not lose 
a moment. What ho! bring me my arms! 
Bring me my coat of Milan steel—my helm and 
all my panoply. Saddle Abdallah instantly. 
Old man! do you stand trembling there? For- 
get your age as I my wound. Arm all your 
vassals! they must ride with us. 
Despatch ! 

“And who are you that speaks with such 
authority ?” 

“Charles of France, your king !” exclaimed 
Dunois. 

“O, sire!’ cried Agnes, falling at his feet, 
“T should have known you by the gallant words. 
Now I feel the destinies of France are safe with 
you—and if the prayers of Agnes Sorel can 
avail—nightly, hourly, shall they be offered up 
for you.” 


Despatch ! 
Each sand of time is golden!” 


‘* Rise, dear maiden,” said the king. ‘ You 


shall help arm me for your knight—and buckle | 


on my sword and spurs—and I will wear your 
colors in the field. Glory were little wouth 
without the love of Agnes Sorel.” 


.Swiftly moved the fingers of the beauteous | ; 
| peach has lately been introduced into England, 


maiden as she armed him for the battle, and her 
own scarf fluttered from his shoulder, as he 
galloped from the castle by the side of the 
brave Dunois. 

“ You have conquered, sire,” said the count. 
“May you be as fortunate in war as love. He 
plays a losing game who plays against a king.’’ 
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ON THE DEATH OF FRIENDS, 





BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


God reigns on earth, and reigns abevo, 
And orders each eventful hour; 
A God of majesty and power! 

A God of justice and of love! 


He ne’er afflicts his children here 
Save for their everlasting gain; 
For this—the oft unwelcome pain! 

For this—the sad and bitter tear! 


The young and lovely fade away, 
When Death is bid to strike the blow; 
Within the narrow grave laid low, 
They crumble back again to clay. 


And thus depart the friends we love! 
Within the heart sad memories dwell, 
Yet recollection weaves a spell 

Around those dear ones— now above. 


And though they can return no more 
To cheer us on our weary way, 
In mansions of eternal day 

May we meet them when life is.o’er. 
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THE OPERA FAN. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 








“Tue chandeliers must be lighted every 
night in the drawing-rooms,” remarked - Mrs. 
Russell to her newly hired servant-man, “ not 
that we often use them, John, but it may be 
some friend may call, and they are kept burning 
simply for effect.” 

“If I should pick up the wick a little higher,” 
inquired little Ella Marsh, “ wouldn’t it help 
you, mother, without so much straining of the 
eyes over the gathering in Mr. Russell’s shirt ?” 


“No, child, there is no oil in the lamp is the 
trouble, and you know we burned the last candle 
a night or two ago.” 

“ How I wish,” said Ella, “ you could just sit 
one hour under the light of those beautiful 
branches of lamps in Mrs. Russell’s parlors, 
mother. When I carried home that last piece 
of work you did for her, she bade me follow 
her and she stood under the most brilliant lagaps 
I ever saw, and counted out the change for me 
—and there wasn’t a soul in either of those great 
big rooms—I suppose they were going to have a 
party, don’t you, mother?” 

‘No, my child, rich people always consume 
a great deal of gas that is not used by any one 
—but never mind, Ella, I shall finish the six 
shirts to-morrow, and when you bring me back 
the six dollars in payment, we will get our 
cannister of oil filled, and then I can see 
beautifully.” 

Mrs. Marsh was obliged to take off her spec- 
tacles, for there was a moisture upon them which 
needed rubbing off. 

The next day little Ella appeared at the rich 
Mrs. Russell’s door with her neat package of 
finished work. She was directed to the lady’s 
chamber. How lightly she tripped up those 
long stairs ; they were the footsteps of hope. 
Mrs. Russell proceeded to examine the gar- 
ments. First she looked at the stitching—then 
at the gathering—then she pulled at the side 
seams, and finally, after the strictest possible 
scrutiny, she looked at a hem, and exclaimed : 

“ What dirty thread your mother uses, Ella.” 


Ella blushed deeply, for it was a piece of hem- 
ming she had persuaded her mother to let her 
finish, and she had done it very nicely too, only 
the thread was a little soiled. Still Ella sat in 
expectation of the payment. Mrs. Russell went 
to her bureau drawer, she looked at-the contents 
of her purse. 

“Ella,” said she, “ I eannot pay your mother 
to-day—I will call round some time next week.” 

The child went slowly down stairs—they were 
the footsteps of disappointment. We will not 
follow her home, for her heart was sad. 





It is four o’clock, P.M. Mr. Russell sees 
the package of finished work lying upon his 
lounge. 

“Did you pay for these articles, my dear ?”’ 
inquired he of his wife. 

“No, I promised. the money next week.” 

“You did wrong, wife. Perhaps it was a 
great disappointment to the woman. Where is 
her bill? six dollars, hey, and receipted—she 
thinks us honest. Where’s Ada? Here is seven 
dollars, do you take them to Mrs. Marsh, and 
say we have sent the extra dollar for her interest 
in waiting five hours after payment time—be 
sure and tell her, Ada.” 

Mrs. Russell remarked about “ being just be- 
fore generous.” 

“ Six dollars,” said she, ‘‘is enough for the 
work, in all:conscience. What do men know 
about women’s work? Ada, that extra dollar, 
added to the two I gave you this morning, will 
enable you to purehase that splendid opera 
fun at Jordan’s—you will really. need it to- 
morrow night.” 

And the poor widow and her only child thank- 
ed. God that with the: six dollars, the fruit of 
honest, patient labor, they could pay their week’s 
rent, procure some oil and groceries, and a few 
feet of wood. But Ada didn’t thank her mother 
for the dollar she had suppressed from giving 
Mrs. Marsh—she waved the opera fan in the 
party—felt she ought -to be gratified in her 
wants, and resolved to act 
principle, to get her sewing done at as cheap 
a rate as possible.” Hopeful child! 


upon her mother’s 


The next 
rise up and call thee 


“ 


generation will not 
blessed.” 


oe > — 


THE PLAINS OF CHALDEA, 


Layard says that these plains prodxce some of 
the finest fruit in the world, A very delicious 


which has created a good deal of excitement 
among nurserymen. ‘The plains in the spring 
of the year, are covered with gorgeous flowers. 
Truffles grow there in great sbundance, and are 
quite extensively used as an article of food. 
Layard also states that the hanging gardens of 
Babylon were no fiction, as he has found pictured 
representations of them in his researches. 
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LOST! 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


Lost! Lost! Lost! 
A thonsand jewels rare; 
A thousand gems of priceless cost, 
A thousand visions fair. 
Lost treasures we can ne'er regain, 
Lost joys, that will not come again! 


The weary heart will weep 
O’er hopes that could not last; 
O’er we}! beloved forms that sleep 
Within the clouded past. 
The hopes that once were bright are fled ; 
The summer's blooming flowers are dead. 


We all have lost some gem, 
Which to our hearts was dear; 
Some flower broken from the stem 
That we had cherished there. 
We wept, but all our tears were vain ; 
°Twas gone, to ne’er return again. 


The stream of time rolls on 
Along its misty shore, 
And wafts a load of pleasures gone 
That from the past it bore. 
It bears them to a boundless sea, 
The ocean of eternity! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TRIALS OF AN EDITOR. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

“Whar a delightful thing it-must be to edit a 
newspaper !”” exclaimed Gertrude Willis, with 
much enthusiasm. ‘Such a nice chance to hear 
news in advance of everybody else; and then 
editors get all their books, magazines and news- 
papers for nothing.” 

“Fudge!” was the significant rejoinder of the 
bachelor editor to this glowing description of his 
pretty niece. 

“ And then they always get tickets gratis to 
concerts, panoramas, exhibitions, ete., and noth- 
ing is expected of them, except to report next 
morning that Madame T— sings like a nightin- 
gale—that the fat haby is a prodigy, and really 
worth seeing—that Mr. B— is a star of the first 
magnitude, whose glory and effulgence will cer- 
tainly leave town in exactly two days—that the 
journey from Boston to Bombay (on canvass) 
is exceedingly instructive, amusing, and costs 
only a quarter! O, I am sure that an editor’s 
life must be something very like a fairy’s,” add- 
ed the sprightly girl. 

“ All humbug, Gertrude !” retorted the gen- 
tleman addressed, ensconcing his capacious per- 
son in his accustomed arm-chair. ‘“ Please hand 
me my slippers, my dear, for I am extremely 
tired to night,” he added, with a yawn. 

Gertrude smiled meaningly as she brought the 
slippers. 

“That smile signifies that you would term it 
easy instead of hard, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Willis, “‘ but, you, like many others, labor under 
a sad mistake. There is not so much romance 
in editing a paper—and especially a daily—as 
you imagine.” 

“The perquisites would more than compen- 
sate me for all the reality I might encounter,” 
replied the young lady, in the same incredulous 
tone. 

“ When that ‘reality ’ required you to conflict 
with half a dozen different minds in one day ?” 
he inquired. 

“O, but my dear uncle, I wouldn’t conflict 
with them. There isn’t the slightest need of it, 
in my humble opinion. Aint you editor, and 
can’t you please everybody?’ persisted Ger- 
trude, shaking her pretty curls, and smiling 
demurely. 

“Tn pursuing that course, my wise little niece, 
I should succeed in pleasing nobody.” 

“ But yourself,” added the young lady. 

“Nor myself,,’ resumed the gentleman, more 
serious than he had yet spoken. “To acquire a 
deep, beneficial, and lasting influence over peo- 
ple’s minds, it is imperatively necessary for those 
in my position to pursue a straightforward, man- 
ly, conscientious course. Nothing else will se- 
cure them the respect and confidence of the 
community. Consistency in newspaperdom, as 
well as in all other things, is a jewel.” 

“ Tt must be very difficult to act consistently !” 
retorted Gertrude, saucily. 

“Tt certainly is, when aman has so many 
temptations to act otherwise. You would con- 
sider it a virtue to be patient with some tedious 
and uninteresting visitor, who prevented you 
from going out, took you from an entertaining 
book, or some duty which demanded instant 
attention, would you not?” asked good-natured 
Mr. Willis, who had respectively tried to con- 
vince every member of his brother’s family— 
with whom he boarded—that his vocation was 
by no means an easy one. 

“TI suppose so—but that can have no possible 
bearing on your case,” slowly replied the niece. 

“Methinks it does; we shall see. What 
should you say, providing a young lady asked 
your opinion respecting a piece of fancy work, 


which she considered perfect, and which your | 


taste did not in any degree approve ¢” 

“T don't think that is a case in point, Uncle 
Gaylord,” rejoined the young lady, somewhat 
evasively. 

“Bat what should you reply?” he persisted. 

“T shouldn’t feel obliged to exclaim, beauti- 
ful, magnificent, or anything of that nature ; but 
I might say, quietly, that it looked very well.” 

“You wouldn’t say that, Gertrude, I am posi- 
tive,” said Mr. Willis, langhingly. 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because you would be ashamed of such faint 
praise. You would be much more likely to as- 
sert that it was very pretty, and you liked it 
much ; which you perceive would not be truth, 
as you did not like it at all. Not possessing the 
moral courege—that scarce element now a-days 
—or fearfal of losing her friendship by your 
frankness, you dissimulate, and consequently are 
not consistent. Is it so very easy, after all 2?” 
inquired the uncle, looking archly at the blushing 
Gertrude. 

“ But what are you trying to make ont by this 


| but fifteen minutes grace. 








supposition ?”’ rejoined the latter, who did not, 


or would not make her own application. 


“Tam defining my position, my dear. Iam 


not, it is true, obliged to pass my opinion on a 


lady’s embroidery, but Iam frequently obliged 
to sit in jugdment over some long, valueless, 
wearisome communication, on a dry, uninter- 
esting theme, which will assuredly edify no one. 
The duty is not so difficult towards a stranger, 
but it is always a delicate matter to condemn, or 
decline the sentiments of a professed friend, who 
considers his opinions as valuable as anybody’s, 
and just as much entitled to public consideration.” 

Gertrude declared “that her uncle generally 
made outa good case for himself, but on this 
particular subject he could not enlist her sympa- 
thies by his eloquence.” 

The said Uncle Gaylord did not appear par- 
ticularly affected by this remark, and despatched 
his usual amount of tea and toast with a good 
appetite. 

The next morning Gertrude Willis went out to 
walk, and having occasion to write a letter before 
she returned home, went into her uncle’s office 
for that purpose. Looking through the partly 
closed door, she perceived that he was very busy, 
and thinking it best not to interrupt him, enter- 
ed an adjoining apartment and seated herself at 
a desk before writing materials. This room was 
separated from the editor’s office by a cloth cur- 
tain which hung across the apartment, concealing 
the person, but permitting the voice to be dis- 
tinetly heard. 

Gertrude had written but a few lines, when a 
conversation, which was occurring on the other 
side of the curtain, attracted her attention. She 
raised her head and listened attentively. 

“ T have a great mind to omit writing until the 
next mail,” she thought, ‘‘and see for myself 
whether my uncle’s duties are so very laborious 
as he would have me think. Here is a small 
hole in the curtain through which I can look, 
and take observations of others without being 
seen myself,” 

While making these reflections, the young lady 
changed her seat noiselessly to one nearer the 
curtain, and glanced through the aperture. 

A tall, lank, lean, inquisitive looking man was 
entering at the moment. Mr. Willis looked up 
from his paper, said “good morning,” and 
pointed to a seat. 

“You're editor of the ‘ American,’ I take it,” 
said the new comer, in an off-hand manner. 

“I act in that capacity, sir,’’ was the courteous 
reply. 

“ Well, my name’s Jenks, and I live in the 
State of Maine,”’ pursued the lank individual, 
in the tone of one who was imparting valuable 
information. 

“Ah!” rejoined the other, with an urbane 
smile. 

“Yes, ‘down East,’ as some people call it; 
or, to come nearer the truth, away ‘down East ;’ 
that means, that I reside in the last stump* pas- 
ture before you step into St. Croix. You 
understand ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Editor,” resumed the visitor, de- 
liberately placing three chairs in a row, and 
spreading himself upon them, “do you see that 
I think that you don’t believe that we know any- 
thing in them parts ?” 4 

This was uttered with so much seriousness 
that Mr. Willis was obliged to make some effort 
to refrain from laughing outright. He, however, 
asserted gravely his entire ignorance of the state 
of Mr. Jenks’s mind on the subject he had nam- 
ed, and unqualifiedly expressed his belief that 
the gentleman aforesad had done him gross 
injustice. 

“ Glad to hear it,” resumed the champion of 
Maine, with much apparent satisfaction ; “ be- 
cause you see, Mr., that a slight to ‘Down 
Easters’ in general, will be considered an in- 
sult to Josiah Jenks in perticular.” 

“T comprehend,” said the editor, with a ner- 
vous glance at the unfinished article before him, 
which he expected would be called for by a com- 
positor ee Mr. Jenks’s departure. 

“T wonder, now, if you're any relation to 
Capen Willis—one of my neighbors ?” demand- 
ed the latter, after a short pause, which he em- 
ployed in gazing about the office. 

“T am not aware of any existing relationship.” 

“Not a nephew ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ Not even third cousin ?”’ 

“No,” abruptly replied the wearied editor, 
who was beginning to tire of these unprofitable 
questions. 

“ That’s a piece of Iuck for you, I’m think- 
ing!”’ exclaimed Josiah Jenks, grinning from 
ear to ear. “ Why, Capen Willis is the most 
despisable scamp that ever went at large ina 
civilized country! He’s no better than a horse 
stealer |” 

Our editor ¢xpressed his regret that one who 
bore his name should be so depraved, and made a 
half movement towards his desk. Glancing at 
his watch, he made the discovery that he had 
Something must be 
done. 

“If you will excuse my doing so, Mr. Jenks, 
I will finish a little writing that I have in hand, 
which will soon be called for. Here are the late 
papers which you can examine,” he remarked, 
pushing a pile of journals towards the individual 
from Maine, who averred that he didn’t care 
much about reading, but would “look about a 
little.” 

And he did use all the eyesight he was favored 
with ; opening boxes, prying into private drawers, 
scrutinizing folded papers, trying new pens, 
making awful carricatures on Mr. Willis’s best 
letter paper, and wound up by pointing toa 
quantity of type that had recently represented 
words and sentences, but which Mr. Jenks had 
knocked into chaos, askixg what that was. 

“That’s pi,” rejoined editor Willis, turning 
his head hastily in the direction the index finger 
indicated. 

“T guess so! Pie! you don’t say so!” ejacu- 
lated Josiah, in unequivocal surprise. 

The article had progressed just three lines, 
and a brilliant thought had entered the mind of 
its author, when Mr. Jenks caused it to be dissi- 
pated by exclaiming : 








“Well, if that isn’t about the toughest story 
out! Pie made out of lead! Come, Josiah, 
that'll do to gohome on! Good-by, Mr. Editor. 
Pie made out of lead !”’ 

And with these words, to the great relief of 
the occupant of the office, the personage from 
the ‘‘stump pasture ” stalked out of the room. 

Mr. Willis breathed a sigh of relief, and ap- 
plied himself assiduously to his task, which he 
had the satisfaction of finishing just two minutes 
and a half before it was called for. 

Gertrude Willis had watched these proceedings 
with no little interest and amusement. That her 
uncle had borne this tedious infliction with much 
more patience and good humor than she should 
have done under like circumstances, she could 
not but admit. But such an incident might be 
of rare occurrence, and she awaited some move- 
ment, which might still farther convince her, 
with considerable curiosity. 

In a few moments a large pile of letters was 
placed on the desk, and Mr. Willis proceeded to 
open and read them with the manner of one who 
wished to complete a necessary but tiresome 
duty as soon as practicable. 

Gertrude was wishing that she was standing 
behind his chair, and could take a peep at their 
contents. It was not needful to do so, for 
just then he commenced reading aloud the fol- 
lowing. We insert his comments in parentheses. 


“Mr. Eprtor :—I don’t like your paper at 
all. (That’s frank, at all events.) When I 
subscribed for it, I certainly expected to get 
something worth reading; (complimentary, 
very!) but it is so filled up with constitutional 
reports, dry speeches on the liquor law, accounts 
of conversations which I don’t care a straw 
about, such awfully dull debates on the Hoosac 
Tunnel, and a lot of nonsense respecting a me- 
tropolitan railroad, which don’t concern me an 
atom, that it actually isn’t worth taking out of 
the post-office. (What a strong minded woman!) 
And then there’s another thing; I like to read 
accidents, and you don’t average more than two 
a week, which doesn’t at all satisfy me. (I won- 
der if she wouldn’t like to have half a dozen 
human beings blown up, or smashed to pieces, 
every six days, just for her especial benefit.) 
Now I have read in one of my neighbor’s papers, 
four lamentable suicides, and three mournful 
catastrophes, that you never once mentioned ; 
(the woman thinks that editors are omnipresent. ) 
I think it unpardonable carelessness, and culpa- 
ble neglect towards your readers, which cannot 
too soon be remedied. I would stop the 
‘ American’ immediately, but as I’ve paid for a 
year, and it’s now scarcely six months, I want 
my money’s worth. I shouldn’t have written at 
all, but thinking a gentle hint (gentle!) might 
have a good effect, I have, aided, abetted, and 
encouraged by Mrs. Fry and Mrs. Sly—both 
women of sound judgment, and quite as much 
dissatisfied as myself—decided to address you on 
the subject. Hoping that I shall find no farther 
cause for complaint, I remain, 

“ Yours, Satiy Apams.” 


“ So much for that; now for another,” added 
our editor, aloud. 

The next proved to be a remittance from a 
delinquent subscriber, which made amends for 
the famlt-finding of Sally Adams ; but the third 
ran in this wise : 

“Mr. American :—Stop my paper. It is 
surfeited with accidents which never ought to 
have happened, while on the great questions of 
the day, which relate to the Hoosac Tunnel, the 
Cuba matter, and the Liquor Law movement, 
you are comparatively silent. Moreover, I dote 
on poetry, and have to satisfy my longings on 
one diminutive piece, situated usually in an ex- 
treme corner, as though you begrudged it the 
little space it occupied. I again repeat, stop my 
paper. “Your obedient servant, 

“Anson Suort.” 


“ What cured the weaver, killed the tailor!” 
laughingly exclaimed the subject of the above 
encomiums. “ And what pleases one, displeases 
another, Well, variety is the spice of life, but 
we poor editors ought to have broad shoulders, 
to support the burden that is imposed upon us.” 

Before the letters were half finished, his labors 
were again interrupted by another entrance. A 
very corpulent, red-faced personage, wrapped in 
an immense light-colored coat, made his appear- 
ance and introduced himsclf without loss of time. 

“He had come,” he said, in an exceedingly 
stiff and bombastical way, “to inquire into the 
fate of a certain communication which he had 
the honor of inditing to the public, and which he 
feared had not been received by the gentleman 
editor.” 

Mr. Willis satisfied him on that point, by pro- 
ducing the identical article in question. 

“Then why has it not been inserted?’ was 
the next demand of the pompous individual. 

“Because I did not think it possessed suffi- 
cient merit, besides not having the space requi- 
site to spare,” replied the unabashed editor, ina 
polite but prompt manner. 

The disappointed aspirant for literary honor 
grew redder in the face than ever, and looked as 
though he could annihilate the unfortunate man 
who dared criticise his production. Raising bis 
hand with quite a theatrical flourish, and swell- 
ing with importance, he said : 

“I would inquire, sir, whether I am mistaken 
in supposing this to be a free country ?” 

“ Tshould not, my friend,” replied Mr. Willis, 
smiling at the irascibility of the other. 

“ And free speech is the right of every man, 
if I am not most egregiously deceived ?” contin- 
ued the portly personage, with another swell, 
which threatened the separation of coat and 
buttons. 

“ Correct again,’ 


, 


said our editor, with a cool- 
ness that was in agreeable contrast to the heated 
and vehement manner of the large gentleman. 
“ Then allow me to remark that in suppressing 
my important communication, your conduct is 
reprehensible, inexcusable, and, I may say, dis- 
honorable !”’ exclaimed the irritated applicant, 
with a tremendous emphasis on the last word. 
Perceiving that Mr. Willis was in no degree 
overwhelmed with this announcement, but on the 
contrary maintained a most provoking calmness 











and self-possession, the speaker waited for no 
reply, turned on his heel, and banging the door 


after him, rushed down the stairs with a noise 
that would have done credit to a file of soldiers. 

Gertrude watched her uncle attentively ;- he 
did not appear to mind the annoying incident in 
the least, but resumed his letters as quietly as 
though nothing had happened. She saw no 
signs of impatience, until a foppish, over-dressed 
young fellow stepped into the sanctum, and plac- 
ed himself in an easy position, as though he 
meditated a long stay, and meant to make him- 
self as comfortable as possible. 

The young lady thought her bachelor uncle 
did not greet him with great cordiality, but that 
didn’t seem to trouble him at all. He only 
laughed the louder, and talked very rapidly, and 
with great affectation and egotism of his remark- 
able success in the literary line; detailing, mi- 
nutely, some triumph which he had achieved, 
which would be worth writing out at length for 
the encouragement of beginners, and the benefit 
of the reading public. 

“An insufferable coxcomb!” thought Ger- 
trude. ‘I wonder Uncle Gaylord don’t give 
him a hint to that effect. I wish he’d go, for I 
heard somebody say ‘more copy wanted,’ just 
now, and he must be a great hindrance.” 

But the fop did not have the benefit of Ger- 
trude’s thoughts, and gave no indications of 
leave-taking. He was one of that class of nui- 
sances who can never take a hint, however broad, 
and think themselves entitled to the time and 
attention of anybody they may see fit to patron- 
ize. With no brains, and plenty of self-conceit, 
they are unbearable. Mr. Willis tried to talk, 
but the young man could not sustain a conversa- 
tion in which the ingredients of thought and 
sense were principally needed ; he attempted to 
write ; but was so often disturbed by the non- 
sensical remarks of his visitor, that he gave up 
the attempt in despair; he endeavored to read, 
but was obliged to pause so often to listen to the 
observations of his companion on the character 
and attainments of the author of the work 
(some folks are ‘ well acquainted ” with every- 
body), that books were also relinquished. 

After being bored beyond endurance, our editor 
pleaded an imperative engagement, and left the 
office in the possession of the would-be gentle- 
man, who finding it rather tiresome sitting alone, 
soon followed his example. 

Gertrude, thinking she had made observations 
sufficient for one day, stepped softly across the 
room, and left the building without being per- 
ceived by her uncle, who had simply made a 
short turn, entered by another door, and was 
again seated at his desk, making up for lost time. 

Miss Willis had enough to think about on her 
way home, and concluded that people might 
learn something every day. She had no disposi- 
tion, afterward, to underrate the labors of an 
editor, or invest their position with more romance 
than reality. That the situation necessarily re- 
quired much forbearance, patience, an inex- 
haustible stock of good humor, combined- with 


judgment and a sincere desire to cater for the 


gratification of all, she did not now question, 
and only wondered that their efforts should be 
crowned with so much success. 

Mr. Willis and Gertrude met at dinner, the 
latter being silent on the subject of her morn- 
ing’s occupation; but remarking a slight cloud 
on the brow of the former, she could not help 
asking, mischievously : 

“If his work had been more laborious than 
usual ?”” 

“Not particularly so,” he replied; “I was 
thinking of what happened on my way home.” 

“Pray tell us all about it,” continued Ger- 
trude, in a tone so earnest that Mr. Willis looked 
at her in some surprise. Afver a pause, he 
resumed : 

“A short distance from the office I was met 
by a person whom I had never seen. ‘I take 
your paper,’ he remarked, eyeing me attentively. 
I expressed my gratification at the circumstance. 
‘T’ve been a subscriber from the beginning, sir,’ 
he added. I assured him that that was also a 
pleasing fact. ‘ And, sir,’ he continued, coming 
nearer, and assuming a confidential manner, ‘I 
have always punctually paid my subscription.’ 

“Repeating my satisfaction at such manly 
conduct, I awaited farther developments with 
some curiosity. 

*«* And now, sir,’ said my prompt subscriber, 
lowering his voice a little, ‘I want you to do me 
a favor.’ 

“This was uttered in atone which implied 
that I was in honor bound to comply with his 
request, whatever it might be, because he had 
taken my paper from its commencement, and 
paid his bills without demur. Remarking that 
I would willingly gratify him, if I could do so 
consistently, at the same time wondering what 
this long, formal preface prognosticated, I begged 
that he would name his wishes. 

“Tt is merely that you will publish this as 
soon as possible—say to-morrow ; because the 
man goes out of town in a few days, and I 
wouldn’t have him fail to see it,’ he added, 
handing me a roll of paper which I lost no time 
in opening. 

“Tt proved to be an abusive, scurrilous article 
about somebody who had offended my prompt 
subscriber. It was intended to be the instru- 
ment of chastising him severely, and if publish- 
ed would certainly have produced its author a 
case in court, and perhaps a merciless thrashing 
into the bargain. ‘I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but I shall be obliged to decline putting 
this in print,’ I remarked, returning him the 
paper, after I had acquainted myself with its 
contents. 

“«Why not?’ he asked, ina tone that indi- 
cated his surprise at my daring to refuse. 

“Tt is too personal,” I added, mildly, and 
made a fruitless attempt to convince him that we 
had nothing to do with private grievances, and 
never suffered ourselves to intermeddle with any 
such matters; that neighbors must adjust their 
own difficulties, and ought not to ask, or expect 
any advice or assistance from a press which 
professed to be iapartial in its dealings. 

“My labor was vain, for he flew into an ex- 
traordinary passion, charged me with cowardice, 
deceit; hypocrisy, with half a dozen additional 
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deadly sins, declared I should ‘smart for it,’ 
shook his fist in my face in a very significant 
manner, and finished by threatening to expose 
me in all the papers of the United States. A 
menace which you perceive does not materially 
interfere with my appetite,” added the speaker, 
smiling, “ for it merely reminds me that editors 
have their tribulations to encounter as well as 


others; Gertrude’s opinion to the contfary, 
notwithstanding.” 


“Vm fast becoming a convert,” said that 
young lady. “Observation, I find, is better 
than theory; for the verdancy of Josiah Jenks, 
the bombast and importance of the portly per. 
sonage, added to the foppishness and self-con. 
ceit of the younger gentleman, have given me 
different views on the subject than I before en- 
tertained,” she added, significantly. 

Mr. Willis looked up inquiringly. 

“T was literally behind the curtain this morn. 
ing, and witnessed some scenes not put down in 
the bills,” said Gertrude, by way of explanation, 


“Ah! but the play commenced before you 
arrived. On my way to the office, early this 
morning, I was threatened with a suit for libel, 
and a horse-whipping, simply because an article 
which I had written had given offence. A 
young gentleman of my acquaintance refused to 
recognize me in the street a few days since, be- 
cause I didn’t see fit to inflict upon my readers 
fourteen verses of doggerel, which he dignified 
by the name of poetry. So you see that the 
trials of an editor are not creations of the imag- 
ination, but realities of no trifling dimensions, 
encountered in and out of the sanctum, and at 
every corner of the streets. It is a difficult task 
to please everybody; therefore,” added Mr. 
Willis, deliberately folding his napkin, “we 
must do the best we can.” 


—————-._ + 2 = > —_ 


THE SNAKE AND THE ICHNEUMON, 


Mr. Calder°Campbell gives the ensuing ac- 
count of an adventure of an Indian officer, which 
fully establishes the power of the ichneumon. 
From some accidental circumstance, he was 
alone on foot, and wandering about a desolate 

art of the country at night, when, overcome by 
atigue, he threw himself down, and went fast 
asleep. He slept soundly, but he awoke full of 
horror; he felt that his lower limbs were envel- 
oped in a living chain, preventing all movement, 
and when fully conscious, he perceived that a 
large serpent had bound him in his coils, up to 
his knees. He gave himself up for lost, but re- 
mained motionless, one hand under his head, 
whence he dared not remove it, for fear of awak- 
ing the snake. 

Unexpectedly he heard a purring sound be- 
hind him, which created new terror; it was fol- 
lowed by two smart taps on the ground, which 
put the snake on the alert, and it crawled to- 
wards his breast. When half dead with fright, 
something leaped upon his shoulder, then on to 
the reptile. ‘There was a shrill cry from the 
new assailant, aloud appalling hiss from the 
serpent. For an instant he could feel them 
wrestling on his body; on the next they were 
beside him on the turf; in another a few paces 
off, struggling, round each other, and fighting 
furiously. 

He started up and watched that singular com- 
bat; he saw them stand aloof for a moment ; 
the deep, venomous fascination of the snaky 
glance, powerless against the keen, quick, rest- 
less orbs of its oppenent. He saw this duel of 
the eye exchanged once more for closer conflict, 
he saw that the Mengoos was bitten, that it durt- 
ed away, doubtless in search of that still unknown 
plant, whose jaices ure an alleged antidote 
against snake-bites ; that it returned with fresh 
vigor to the attack. And then, glad sight! he 
beheld the snake, maimed from head to tail, fall 
hfeless from its hitherto demi-erect position, with 
a baffled hiss; while the wondertul victor in- 
dulged itself upon the body of its antagonist, 
danced and bounded about, purring and spitting 


like an enraged cat.—JDérs. Lee’s Anecdotes of 
Animals. 


THE CIRCASSIAN CAVALRY. 


Says a Prussian officer of the Circassian cav- 
alry, who ure about to take part in the coming 
struggle :—They wear a pointed steel helmet 
with a long horse tail pendant from it. A net 
steel work hangs down from the lower part of 
the helmet and protects the front and nape of the 
neck and is looped together under the chin, un- 
derneath a short red vest cut in the Polish fash- 
ion. He is clad in a species of coat of mail, 
consisting of small bright rings of steel inter- 
vened. His arms from the wrist to the elbow, 
and his legs from the foot of the shinbone to the 
knee, are guarded by thin plates of steel. He 
also wears a close pantaloon and laced boots. 
Two long Turkish pistols as well as a poignard 
are stuck in his girdle. He has a leather strap 
with a noose like a Mexican lasso, hanging at 
his side, which is thrown dexterously over the 
head of his enemy. A Turkish subre and a 
long Turkish musket, are slung behind his back, 
and two cartridge holders across his breast. The 
skill with which the Circassians use their weap- 
ons is really beyond belief. 1 have seen them 
fire at a piece of card lying on the ground at full 
speed, without even missing. They will pick 
up a piece of money from the ground while exe- 
cuting a charge, by bending themselves round 
below the horse’s belly, and after seizing the 
piece suddenly throw themselves back into the 
saddle. They form the choicest body of cavalry 
in the Turkish service, and I have watched them 
when charging their opponents with a sabre in 
each hand, managing the reins with their mouth; 
they will spring out of their saddles, take aim 
and fire from behind their horses, and then jump 
into the saddles again, wheel round and reload 
their guns as they retreat in full career. They 
are perfect madmen in the attack, and few troops 
could withstand the utter recklessness of danger 
they evince.—Journal of Commerce. 
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CARPETS vs. BLANKETS. 


There is a town up in New Hampshire, where 
so little is known of the appliances of modern 
days, that throughout the village, until the debut 
of Rev. M , who had just moved in from 
Massachusetts, there was not a carpeted room. 
Of this the minister was not aware, or perhaps 
he would have hesitated at the idea of indulging 
in such an unwonted article of luxury. One 
day a young farmer, having occasion to visit the 
wminister, was shown by the minister’s daughter 
into the “ best room.” 

When the minister came down to see him, he 
found him sitting on achair on the door-sill, 
with his legs extending out into the entry. 
Amazed and somewhat puzzled at this unexpect- 
ed sight, Mr. M., asked him why he didn’t go 
into the parlor. 

“QO,” said he, “7 was afeard of spilin’ your 
blanket by treadin’ on it !’’ 

His amazement may be imagined, when in- 
formed that the “blanket”? was a permanent 
fixture at the room, and was kept for the very 
purpose of being trodden on. This anecdote 
which may appear a little like exaggeration, is, 
the reader may be assured, perfectly true.— 
Manchester Mirror. 
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PARENTAL AUTHORITY, 

If we were asked where the greatest power for 
good or evil was concentrated, where emanated 
the most vigorous impulses that affected society, 
we should answer, without hesitation, not in the 
palaces ot kings and emperors, not in senate- 
chambers, nor even in churches and school-rooms, 
but in the family. Without good government 
in the family, there cannot be good government 
in the school-room, devotion in the church, or 
good government in the state. The little beings 
that to-day totter in our daily path, or crowd 
our streets, or frolic on our greens, are the legis- 
lators, the divines, the warriors, the writers, the 
wives and mothers of the morrow ; and the tone 
of thgir minds and hearts, which is to produce 
such a mighty effect upon the world, is received 
not so much abroad as at home—at the domestic 
hearth, at the mother’s and father’s knee. 

How vast, how awful is the responsibility that 
weighs upon these parents. It is easy to predict 
the future of that gir! whose mother prefers the 
ball-room to the nursery; of the boy whose 
father loves the bar-room better than his own 
fireside. But there are many shades of ditfer- 
ence between the parent who to-day neglects his 
duty, and the parent who rigidly performs it. 
There is the indifference that trusts all to 
chance, the careless, capricious sway that is 
sometimes lenient and sometimes stringent—the 
love that degenerates into doting indulgence—and 
the iron rule that drives infant nature to despair 
and rebellion. Between the extremes how many 
generous and promising natures are wrecked! 
It requires the nicest judgment, and the most 
religious and unrelaxing care on the part of the 
parent, to enable him to say at the close of his 
life, that he has fully done his duty to his children. 

Many who provide clothes, books, education 
and comforts, with a liberal hand, neglect the 
spiritual wants of those they are appointed to 
guide and marshal in the right way. Many pa- 
rents cultivate the mind at the expense of the 
heart—the heart at the expense of the head—or 
cultivate mind and heart together at the expense 
of health. Ina general way, the head may safe- 
ly be left to the father, and the heart to the 
mother—a pretty equitable division, though the 
inflacnce of the mother is sure to preponderate 
after all; and we beliéve that the mothers of 
America are fully equal to this great mission ; 
we believe that thcy are true to it, in spite of the 
efforts of some of the sisterhood to unsex and 
muke men of them—to raise them to an antago- 
nistic power in society, opposed to the male 
principle, and usurping an isolated and untenable 
position. 

There has certainly much laxity crept into the 
system of domestic discipline, and the young 
have not that respect for the old which was uni- 
versal half a century ago. We do not object to 
the abandonment of the actual rod, but we in- 
sist that the spiritual rod, parental authority, 
should be maintained in fall force. Young Ameri- 
ca should not be emancipated from parental 
sway, until he has emerged from roundabouts 
into the dignity of cravat and dress-coat! 
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A Sap Case or Distress.—A young wo- 
man who had just arrived at New York from 
Bremen, proceeded with a friend to visit her 
brother in Wisconsin. On her return she was 
separated from her friend, and without money and 
unable to speak a word of English, she was al- 
lowed by the conductor to pass free to New York. 
During the three days and nights that she was 
travelling thus, she went without a mouthful to 
eat, having too much pride to beckon for food. 
Upon her arrival in New York, she was taken 
sick with fever, occasioned by her distress and 
suffering, and did not arise from her bed for 
two mouths. 
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Tur Wasuineton MonumEentT.—The Amer- 
ican Institute of Hommopathy have obtained 
from Meissen, Germany, the birthplace of Hah- 
nemann, a block of sienite for the Washington 
Monument. The stone is about three feet long, 
two feet wide, and eighteen inches thick. 
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Suame to Mannoop.—To see a delicate 
woman rubbing bed clothes over a washboard 
from morning till night, and a herculean gentle- 
man measaring out rolls of lace and delicate rib- 
bons would make a Pawnee Indian laugh at our 
assumptions of chivalry. 
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InceNDIARISM.—The female seminary in Tona- 
wanda, Pa., was burned to the ground on Thurs- 
day week. The Bradford Argus believes that 
it was the work of an incendiary. 
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Buicut.—The canker worm is making terrible 


































































ravages among the fruit trees in the vicinity of 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 

Artificial peals are made with such perfection, 
in Paris, that even jewellers and pawnbrokers 
have sometimes been at a loss to tell them from 
real pearls. The origin of this art was as fol- 
lows: A French bead-maker, named Jaquin, 
while washing a certain kind of fish, called ablette, 
or bleak, observed in the water numerous bright 
and silvery looking particles. He collected some 
of these for the uses of his trade. Having the 
shining lustre of pearls, he called this powder 
pearlessence. His first experiment was to cover 
beads of gypsum with this substance. They 
were very much admired by the ladies; but, 
when subjected to heat, it was found that the 
coating came off upon the skin of the wearer. 
The ladies, it is said, suggested to Jaquin to 
make beads, and line them on the inside with 
essence of pearl. He did this, and established a 
manufactory for artificial pearls. The following 
is an account of the process of making artificial 
pearls. Slender tubes of glass, of a bluish tint, 
were first prepared. From these, the artist blows 
small globules of different shapes and sizes, not 
caring to have them perfectly regular and free 
from blemish, because natural pearls are not so. 
The pearl essence is then blown into each bead 
by means of a small glass blow-pipe. It is then 
spread over the inside by keeping them in mo- 
tion. When the varnish thus diffused is dry, the 
beads are filled with white wax to give them the 
requisite weight and solidity. They are then 
bored with a needle, and threaded on strings, 
for sale. It takes four thousand fish to produce 
one pound of scales, and from these only four 
ounces of pearl essence are procured. A kind 
of artificial pearl is obtained, by the Chinese, by 
putting small pieces of wood, stone, or other 
substances, in the shell of a mussel. The fish 
becoming irritated, covers the extraneous sub- 
stance with a pearly deposit. 

—_—_—————¢-30@ 6" 
A CURIOUS DEVICE, 

There is a bridge over the Rhine at Basle, 
which connects the principal city with a smaller 
town on the other side, called Little Basle. Be- 
tween the two towns, it is said, there was much 
contention and jealousy, of which there is still a 
most laughable monument. In the tower direct- 
iy facing the bridge is a public clock, and a carv- 
ed image of a human face, whose perpetual busi- 
ness seems to be to make faces at Little Basle. 
The image has its mouth a little open, and is 
farnished with a long tongue of a fiery red color, 
which is so connected with the pendulum of the 
clock, that every vibration in one direction runs 
it out in a threatening, scornful, venomuvas, 
brandishing towards Little Basle, and the return 
stroke draws itin. The device is so queer, so 
expressive, and at the same time so ludicrous, 
says a tourist, that I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing right heartily in the public thorough- 
fare when I saw it, and I have felt my risibles 
excited ever since, when my mind has reverted 
to the perpetual spitting out of that scornful red 
tongue towards the insulted and scorned town of 
Little Basle. 

Ea a ne Aen eee 
THE CHINESE REBELLION. 

Late advices from Canton, to the 2st of 
March, received in New York, represent the re- 
bellion against the emperor as making much 
headway, and threatening Pekin; great confu- 
sion and consternation were prevailing in the cap- 
ital, which the emperor did not hesitate tu ac- 
knowledge. Shanghai still remains in the hands 
of the insurgents, although attacks continue to 
be constantly made upon it by the imperialists. 
The province of Loo Chow was taken by the 
rebels on the 14th of January, and the Lieutenant 
Governor was killed in its defence. The em- 
peror has degraded the general who allowed it 
to be taken, the emperor acting upon the prin- 
ciple that the man who allows himself to be 
beaten by his enemies, deserves to be kicked out 
of office by his friends. 
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Hyproruosia.—John Cookson, late foreman 
of a foundry at Cincinnati, was bitten by a fero- 
cious dog some two months since, and on Thurs- 
day week he was taken ill, and the next day 
signs of hydrophobia appeared, and he was in 
dreadful pain—broke from the cords which 
bound him, and when six men held him, chloro- 
form was administered, under the influence of 
which he slept half an hour, and then awoke 
and breathed his last. 
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Scarcity oF Sgamen.—Sailors are very 
scarce, and in New York there is much difficulty 
in getting crews. It is said that large numbers 
have been diverted to the service of the govern- 
ment, which now pays the sailor more liberally 
than in years past. The government pays $15 
per month, with $45 advance, and $30 bounty, 
making $75 in advance. 
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Fortunate Discovery.—A contractor on 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, in making 
some excavations on the farm of a Mr. Rob- 
ertson, near Lynchburg, Virginia, discovered 
an extensive quarry of gypsum, which, but for 
the railroad, might have remained unknown for 
many years. 
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A Featuerep Quaprurep.—The editor of 
the New London Chronicle has been favored 
with a peep at a curious anomaly of nature, in 
the shape of a four legged chicken, hatched by 
a hen of what is called the pheasant breed. The 
chicken was of the usual size and fairly feathered. 

nee we eee 

INCREASED DemaNnpD FoR Coat.—Notwith- 
standing the high price of coal, the demand is 
still greater than the supply, which shows a very 
flourishing condition of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. 
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Curious Sratrement.—There are about 
17,000 Jews in the United States. Of the en- 
tire number, it is said there is not a single one 
engaged in agriculture. 
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Nesraska.—The German emigrants are pour- 
ing into Nebraska in crowds. 730 passed through 
Cincinnati, lately, on their way to the Territory. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Mrs. Rhoda Young died at the advanced age 

of 110 years on the 10th ult., at Dahlonega, Ga. 

The Bank of England clerks have been com- 
pelled to shave off their moustaches. 

The Jews of Hartford have purchased a site 
in that city for building a synagogue. 

A woman has been elected constable in Perry 
county, Illinois. 

The man who came from the country to see 

the eclipse, went home next morning. 

There are 1475 churches in Massachusetts, 
forty-one of which are Roman Catholic. 

Houses of gutta percha are now manufactured 
—good for boarding houses. 

Fayette and Shelby counties, Tennessee, have 
been visited by a frightful tornado. 

Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspicion 
cannot live before perfect frankness. 

Mr. George Steers will build the government 
steam frigate in New York. 

The more aman knows, the more he knows 
he don’t know. 

The Empress of France has just completed 
the twenty-sixth year of her age. 

A. B. Prior, under sentence of death, escaped 
from jail at Columbia, 8. C., last week. 

Boston, Texas, is quite a large place, with 
some fifteen hundred inhabitants. 

To make moments hours, all that is necessary 
is to mix them with a lirtle jealousy. 

Deaths by hydrophobia continue to be rife in 
all parts of the country. 

Confidence between parent and child is a 
seven-fold shield against temptation. 

A new boat is to take the place of the old 
“ Maid of the Mist,” at Niagara Falls. 

Great men differ from common ones in moral 
more than in intellectual qualities. 
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GOLD FIELDS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 

The discovery of gold fields in Southern Afri- 
cais producing its usual effects on the Cape 
Colony, and a rush has been at once made to 
the mines. The Cape Town Mail, of March 
18th, says: Letters from Burghersdorp from 
respectable parties remove all doubts respecting 
the discovery of gold and copper deposits near 
Smithfield. One letter, dated March 10, says: 
Gold is now found in large nuggets. We have 
some splendid specimens here that have been dug 
up in the past two days. Copper mixed with 
gold is found in abundance upon another farm. 
The extent of country, or rather the two extreme 
points at which gold has been found, is at least 
five hundred miles, the whole of which, it is sup- 
posed, will be found auriferous. The whole of 
this immense tract of country is almost unknown, 
with the exception of a small strip. The gold 
in some places is found in the centre of a ridge 
of iron stone (which has evidently been thrown 
up by volcanic action) in a vein of quartz. The 
upper part of the vein is small, which gradually 
widens as the shaft is sunk. The copper is 
found on the surface in “ wagon loads,” and 
contains a considerable per centage of gold. 
The British government has just withdrawn from 
any further control over the region of country 
where this gold is found, and a provincial gov- 
ernment has been established. The Cape Town 
colonists, since the gold excitement, wish Eng- 
land to re-annex the territory to her dominions. 

—_—___—— — +20 
SOUTHERN PRODUCTIONS. 

The Southern journals revert with satisfac- 
tion to the fact that though formerly the south- 
ern cities received their supplies of flour and 
other necessary articles of food from the North, 
yet within the last year or two, since the establish- 
ment of steamship communication, the South 
has begun to supply the North. From Norfolk 
alone, it is said that one dealer has sent, within 
three weeks, six hundred barrels of sweet pota- 
toes to New York, realizing a profit of at least 
$1 per barrel; another sends to the Baltimore 
market 6000 to 8000 bunches of radishes daily ; 
and within the past five months, 20,000 bushels 
dried apples have been forwarded to New York 
from Virginia ports. It is not only in the early 
garden productions that a profitable traflic 
has sprung up, but flour raised in Tennessee is 
now shipped from Savannah to Charleston for 
the Northern States. 
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Tue Frencn So.prers.—lIt is said that, 
of the three thousand conscripts who composed 
the French army class of 1851, but fifty out of 
every one hundred knew how to read and write. 
The average height of the men was but five 
feet and five inches—or about the same as the 
class of the preceding year. This is probably 
a less height than would be obtained in any 
other civilized nation. The French army is re- 
marked by all strangers to be composed of small 
mén. Butthey generally possess a wiry, sinewy 
frame, are encumbered with no extra flesh, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. 
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A GEOLOGIST NONPLUSSED.—An old bachelor 
geologist was boasting that every rock was as 
familiar to him as the alphabet. A lady who 
was present declared she knew a rock of which 
he was wholly ignorant. ‘ Name it, madam,” 
cried Ceelebs, in arage. “It is rock the cradle! 
sir,” replied the lady. 
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Seizure or Newsparers.—The editor of 
the Brownville (Texas) Flag recently undertook 
to circulate his paper in Matamoras, but the 
Mexican authorities not only seized and destroy- 
ed all the copies, but arrested and imprisoned the 
unsuspecting carrier. 
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Gteason’s PicrortaL.—We wonder everybody don’t 
take this elegant and attractive Pictorial; and we wonder 
again how it is kept up so well without the patronage of 
everybody. It must cost an immense amount to embel- 
lish every number with such magnificent engravings. 
Frien‘s, subscribe for it— terms three dollars per year.— 
Washington (Pa) Kevtew. 
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Higa Prices.—Corn in Florida commands 
$2 per bushel, and is scarce at that; flour $14 
per barrel ; bacon 16 cts. and ham 20 cts. per Ib. 





caitelicabaiaialas 

No License 1n VirGinta.—The courts in 
the counties of Boone, Giles and Nicholas, have 
refused to grant licenses to sell spirituous liquors. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘* Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 2. by F. Guxasow. 
“Mr, Smith’s Adventure,” a story, by Francis A. 


Durivaer. 


“ Angel Visits,” a sketch, by T. 8. Anraur. 
“The Turk as he appears to the American,” a sketch, 


by Rey. F. W. Hotann. 


of the Stage,” by Guaear Lx Fevee. 
“ The Mother's Grief,” lines. by Arics Carry. 

“ Spirit Yearnings,” verses, by Serena L. Graves. 

“ Transient Beauty,” lines. by James 8. Lariwgr. 
“There is Beauty everywhere,” stanzas, by Jutia P. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
This week’s number contains a yiew of Wyoming Val- 


ley, and the Nauticook Mountains on: the Susquehanna. 


A Head of Cooper, from the design of s Monument by 


Greenough. 


A portrait of the celebrated “indame Frances Wright 


D’Arusmont. 


A view of the Birthplace of} President Pierce, at Hills- 


borough, N. H. 


A picture of the United States Steam Frigate Fulton. 
A representation of the New Armory, corner of Elm 


and White Streets, New York. 


A series of Japan pictures, giving, first, a Dwelling 
House in Japan. 


A view of Tokaito, a summer residence of some of the 


grandees of Japan. 


3 A representation of the Mountain of Fudsi Jamma, in 
‘apan. 

A sketch representing Hunting and Hawking in Japan. 

An illustration of the Statue of William III., at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, Ireland. 

Interior view of Messrs. Appleton’s Bookstore, Broad- 
way, New York. 

Portrait of Mr. Charles A. Whipple. 

And, a view of the submarine operations carried on by 
Mr. Whipple, upon the wreck of the Spanish Man-of-War 
a Alcantara, sunk off the South American coast 


*,* The Prcrorrau is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


Frederica Bremer has written a warm ap 
to the Swedish Parliament in favor of the Jews. 


The brewers of London have raised the price 
of beer and ale, 3s. on the former, and 7s. on 
the latter per barrel. 


Ninety-five columns of unclaimed letters are 
advertised for one month, in the Melbourne 
(Australia) post-office. 

There are now on the roll of the British army 
but two field-marshals, viz., His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and the king of the Belgians. 

Father Mathew has sustained another shock 
of paralysis, and the state of his health causes 
great anxiety. He is at present in Limerick. 

At the last meeting of the Geographical Soci- 
ety of Paris, the gold medal was awarded to 


Dr. Barth, for his oe geographical dis- 
coveries in Central Africa. 





The Parisians are still indulging themselves | 


with the anticipation of a visit from Queen Vic- 
toria, and it has been said that rooms are kept 
in readiness for her in the Chateau of St. Cload. 


The wheat throughout France presents the 
most luxuriant appearance. In the strong lands 
it is fifteen days earlier than in ordivary years, 
and there is every prospect of a most abundant 
harvest. 


Lately, Omar Pasha found amongst the let- 
ters he received from Transylvania, the follow- 
ing note, in Russian. “Omar Pacha—sell your- 
self to Russia, and thus anticipate all calamities. 
Signed, Your Comratrior.” 


In Italy an outbreak can scarcely be prevent- 
ed. Garabaldi has arrived at Genoa. Tom- 
masca, the exiled Venetian statesman and poet, 
has likewise returned to Italy, and Mazzini is 
said to have disappeared from London ; all this 
tends to the supposition that my next letter may 
be more interesting. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


There is a glare about worldly success, which 
is very apt to dazzle men’s eyes.—Hare. 

Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have 
lost my reputation! Ihave lost the immortal 
part of myself; and what remains is bestial.— 
Shakspeare. 

Ceremony keeps up things; ’tis like a penny 
glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent water ; 
without it the water were spilt, and the spirit 
lost.— Selden. 


We ought in humanity no more to despise a 
man for the misfortunes of the mind than for 
those of the body, when they are such as he can- 
not help.—Pope. 

Never build after you are five-and-forty; have 
five years income in hand before you lay a brick, 
and always calculate the expense at double the 
estimate.— Kett. 

Forms and regularity of proceeding, if they 
are not justice, partake much of the nature of 
justice, which, in its highest sense, is the spirit 
of distributive order.— Hare. 

Ordinary people regard a man of a certain 
force and inflexibility of character as they do a 
lion. They look at him with a sort of wonder— 
perhaps they admire him; but they will on no 
account house with him.—Merkel. 

The best rules to form a young man are, to 
talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon 
what has passed in company, to distrust one’s 
own opinions, and value others that deserve it. 
—Sir Wiliam Temple. 

Those passionate persons who carry tueir 
heart in their mouth are rather to be pitied than 
feared ; their threatenings serving no other pur- 
pose than to forearm him that is threatened.— 
Fuller. 
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Joker's Budget. 


One swallow does not make a summer, but 
one lion can make a spring. 


It is said the people of Peru are so indolent 
that they open pea-pods with an oyster-knife. 


It has been decided that the light of other 
days was only a tallow light. 


The words which “fell” from an “ orator’s 
mouth” were taken up uninjured, and attached 
to those which “ hung on his lips.” 

A mother in San Francisco cured her little 
boy of swearing by washing out his mouth with 
soap-suds every time he had profane words in it. 

Dean Swift said, with an ingenuity of sar- 
casm which has never been surpassed, ‘‘ I never 
knew a man in all my life who could not bear 
the misfortunes of another perfectly like a 
Christian.” 

During the late heavy freshets, a physician in 
one of the submerged towns on the Connecticut, 
writes that he visited his patients in a boat, get- 
ting in at the chamber window, and hitching his 
boat to the bed post. 


As many writers have taken the trouble to de- 
fine what a wife ought to be, we may as well add 
our idea on the subject to the general fund. A 
wife should be like roast lamb—tender and nice- 
ly dressed. 

At an evening tea party, the other day, a pro- 
posal was made for a rabber at whist. After 
several deals, an estimable and handsome young 
lady thus addressed a gentleman who sat near 
her: “ What will you take for your hand?” The 
young gentleman modestly replied, his eye at 
the same time brightly beaming, “Yours in 
return.” 














Quill and Scissors. 





A friend of the editor of the Troy Whig, an 
Englishman, well posted in whatever relates to 
tides and blood, agserts that Mrs. Robinson, 
recently convicted in that city, of murder, is 
a first cousin to Quaeen Victoriay her father 
(Wood, of Quebec) being a son of the Duke 
of York. 

Md’lle. Rachel, although but) a few months 
have elapsed since she started for the — zone, 
has brought back from Russia 800,000 
32,0001. sterling, to Paris, her brother has 
brought back some 16,000f. ‘This enormous 
sum is the result of a few weeks’ earnings. 

A grain of “mummy wheat,” embalmed, it 
is supposed, 2000 years Wabie the Christian era, 
was planted in the isle of Cambri, near Glas- 
gow, last year. Last ‘harvest, ic yielded 517 
grains, all healthy and good, which have been 
resown this summer. 

There is now in full bloom in the Botanic 
Gardens, Edge Lane, Liverpool, a beautiful 
specimen, said to be the finest in Britain, of the 
Wistaria Sinensis. 1t bears 6000 bunches of 
flowers, each with an average of 55 flowers, and 
yields a gratefal perfume. 

A correspondent of the Times writes from 
Scutari, that the English soldiers swear terribly 
at the fleas which swarm in the barracks just 
vacated By the Turks. ‘The soldiers ought to 
select one of the biggest, and put it in the ear of 
the emperor. 


The farmers must be making their fortunes. 
Potatoes selling in New York at $2 a bushel, 
and none of the best at that. Bermuda potatoes 
are selling at $3 per bushel. Farming is the 
most profitable business a man can follow. 

Fifty students left an institution of learning in 
Alabama, because one of their number had been 
unjustly expelled, as they believed, and the pro- 
fessors refused to apologize for the act, or receive 
again the offender. 

The estimated cost of the submarine 
between Newfoundland and Prince Ed 
land is $661,976; the distance is 150 miles, and 
it is the intention to have the work completed in 
six months. , 

After Burns was put aboard of the cutter, he 
stated that he never saw any of the witnesses 
who swore to his being in ‘Boston before the 
first of March, until they were called to the 
stand. , 

After Mr. Cummings had received a ball 
through his hat, and Dr. Taylor had been shot 
in the tail of his coat, near Pass Christian, Mo- 
bile, Ala., they shook hands and were reconciled. 

A young lady, of weak mind, but strong af- 
fection for conventual establishments, has gone 
over to Ireland, with the intention of seeing if 
she cannot take the ‘‘ Vale of Avoca.” 
Some of the prominent citizens of Virginia 
have agreed to hold a railroad convention at the 
White Sulphur Springs on the 7th of August. 

Late advices from China state that the Impe- 
rialists had sustained severe defeats, and many 
of their forces had deserted before Shanghai. 

A speculator in real estate has planned a mag- 
nificent city on the Indiana Fa just below 
Jeffersonville, to be catled the Falls City. 

A quantity of cotton from Mississippi arrived 
at Mobile on the 31st ult. by soilvond, belay the 
first shipment by the cars ever made. 

Mrs. Julia A. Sargent, of Portland, lost her 
life on Sunday week, by~taking oxalic acid 
through mistake for epsom salts. 

Rey. J. J. Cowart, of Little Rock, Arkansas, 


’ has escaped from the jail in which he was con- 
| fined on a charge of forgery. 


~ 


A writer sarcastically remarks, that in Spain 
priests are everywhere, like flies in summer, and 
about as useful. 

A man died lately in the Free Hospital, Lon- 
don, from the bite of a leech. The surrounding 
parts mortified. 

Steamer Queen of the West ran from Buffa- 
lo to Cleveland, one hundred and ninety miles, 
in nine hours. 

The bark Crisis arrived at New Orleans on 
Tuesday week from Rio Janeiro, with 4000 bags 
of coffee. 

All that Nicholas wanted of Turkey was a 
trifling note. Instead of that, he has got a seri- 
ous check. 

Bennett, of the New York Herald, has gone 
abroad to take a squint at Europe. 

The supply of gold from Australia, though 
not large, continues to be good. 

March of Intellect—This march has not yet 
taken any steppes in Russia. 





Marriages. 











In this city, by Rev. Mr. Binikie, Mr. Lewis M. Currie 
to Miss Elizabeth A. Clark. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Nathaniel Lewis, Jr., to Miss 
Ruth H. Rich. 
. By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. 0. C. Lovejoy to Mrs. 8. A. 
Vest 

By Rev. Mr. Cilley, Captain Ervin Alexander, of Rich- 
mond, Me, to Miss Martha P. Ewer. 

By Rev. Mr Vinton, Mr. Augustus Lowell to Miss 
Katharine B Lawrence. ° 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Oscar Farwell to Miss Mar- 


| tha E. Holton. 


By Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Andrew G. Smith to Miss Mary 


, Louisa Dodd. 


in West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. George H. 
Fessenden to Miss Eliza P. Tufts. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Francis 
Stowell to Miss Esther A. Flanders. 

In Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Mr. Alfred Brad- 
ish to Miss Mary Ann Carlton. 

In Reading. by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Thomas 8. Sy- 
monds to Mies Harriet M Towne 

in Winchester, by Rev Mr. Bennett, Mr. Samuel H. 
Leathe to Miss Henrietta Bailey. 

In Cohasset, by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Mr. James R. Hall to 
Miss Louisa F. Parker. 

In Weston, by Rev. Mr. Topliff, Mr. Jonas Cutter to 
Mrs. Phebe M. Weston. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Henry M. Thompson 
to Miss Abby G Russeil. 

In Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Eara Thomas 
to Miss Sarah W. Jenkins. 

In Uarver, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Andrew J. Swift to 
Mise Rebecca Besse. 





Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. John H. McLaughlin, 27; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Sophia Sargent, 37; Mrs. Hannah Trench, 83; Mr. 
Ephraim Dana, 71; Rev. Joshua Chandler. of Andover, 
Mass..68; Mrs. Lucy 3. Barrett. formerly of Calais, Me., 
36; Mrs. Jerusha Trescott, 75; Mrs. Abba Francis, wife of 
W. 3. 8. Houghton, 28; Miss Alice Brown, 45; Mr. 
George Dorsett, formerly of West Amesbury, Mass., 29; 
Mrs. Susannah Williams, 85; Mr. Willian. Wilkius, 67; 
Miss Harriette Ann T. Stodder, 38. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Maria L. Bagley, 45. 

At Charlestown, Miss Eliza Adams, 28; Mr. Joshua 
Pierce, 79. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Anna Weld, 24. 

At Woburn, Mr. Joseph Pocorney, 44. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Ann Malitf, 50. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary D. Newhall, 31; Mr. George Wash- 
ington Raddin, 51; Mrs. Margaret Barry, 33; Mr. John 
Estes, 41; Mr. William B. Brown, 26. 

At Salem, Mr. Asa Wheeler, 54; Miss Eliza P. Millett, 
82; Mr. William Jordan, 66; Mr. Daniel Murphy, 27. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Robert Devereux, 78. 

At Lowell, William McFarlin, Jr., 18. 

At Wayland, Mrs. Sarah Batchelder, 57; 
Gleason, 77. 

At Saxonville, Mrs. Caroline Frances Andrews, 38 

At Plymouth, Mr. George Allen, 56. 

At Fairhaven, Mrs Mary Stoddard, 68. 

At Leicester, Miss Deborah Jane Chamberlain, 21. 

At Holden. Mr. Oliver Knowlton, 74. 

At Pittsfield, Mr. Charles Kellogg, 71; Mr. Joseph 





Mrs. Polly 


| Maleohn, 47. 


| beth, daughter of Daniel and Hannah Garland, 16, 


At Edgartown, Ann, daughter of William Cumings, 19. 

At Simsbury, Conn., Sally, widow of the late Major 
General John Sedgwick, of Cornwall, 96 

At Portland, Me., Asa V. True, Esq., 50; Sarah Eliza- 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
TEARS FOR THE DEAD. 


RY C. G. DUNN 
Tears for the dead shal! flow, 
When fife’s bright spark has fled, 
And left mantmate the form 
That erst with impulse sped ; 
Bright tears shall flow, and warm 
The memory of the dead 


When gazing on some grass-topped grave, 
Where sleeps beneath some form we love, 

Then tears shall barst from sorrow’s cave, 
And rise to kiss the eyes above. 

As morn’s first gleam of new-born light, 

Arising from the lap of night, 

Climbs ap the pathway of the skies, 

And stamps its kiss on paradise. 


When through the vista of the past, 
By sweet remembrance fondly led, 
With visionary eye we see 
The spirits of the cherished dead ; 
Then from a fowntain in the heart, 
Affection’s tears o’erflowing start, 
And glitter in the brilliant eye 
Like yon bright stars that deck the sky. 


‘Tears for the dead shall flow—when oné 
We loved from earth has fed; 

Bright tears shall freely flow, and warm 
The memory of the dead. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BUSHMAN’S FATE. 


BY ELIZABETH LINDSAY. 








As you go from the city in the Cape of Good 

Hope, to visit the colony, after having passed 

. the River Yondags, by taking the northeast 
route, you will arrive at Plettenburg, on the 
western limits of the English possessions, which 
are separated from Caffraria by the Grootevisch 
River. Throughout this journey of some hun- 
dreds of leagues, you will everywhere find good 
roads and passable accommodations, large es- 
tates in a high state of cultivation, and elegant 
and commodious country houses, where you will 
always meet with hospitality. You will be en- 
tertained, not by boers (rough farmers and peas- 
ants), but by gentlemen who are exquisitely 
polite, by dandies in yellow gloves, and by charm- 
ing young ladies, who will show you the latest 
Parisian Journal des Modes, who will converse 
with you about Rossini’s music, and who will 
praise the concertos of Listz on an Erard piano. 
When such attractions have been the means of 
your getting somewhat benighted, and you will 
have at last resumed your route in the dark- 
ness, you will héar perhaps the yelp of the jackal 
in the distant mountains; or perhaps you will 
see by the light of the moon, the shadow of a 
hyena creeping behind a thicket; but you will 
neither be startled by the roarings of lions and 
leopards, by the heavy tread of the elephant, by 
the wild racing of the rhinoceros, nor by the 
growls of the hippopotamus. All these monsters 
have receded before the march of civilization. 
But do not venture beyond Plettenburg, for 
these animals yield their ground but slowly, 
and, these limits passed, they still dispute inch 
by inch the soil invaded by the colonists, as I 
will prove to you in this very true story. 

It was an evening in 1773; the sun was just 
setting behind the mountains of Camdebo- 

; veld, when a t’go, or young man, who had 

; lain concealed upwards of an hour in a dense 
clump of palmites,—a species of palm-tree, with 
which this portion of Africa abounds—suddenly 
emerged from his hiding-place, running with 
great rapidity. 

“ Tkatsi ! tkatsi !’’ (an expression of rage with 
the Hottentot) murmured he; “cannot a poor 
bojesman (a fugitive slave) sleep a few moments 
in these bushes without having a ferocious t’gao 

(hippopotamus) sent to him bysorcerers hired by 
his master for this purpose ?” 

When he had proceeded about a hundred 
yards, he stopped suddenly ; a frightful monster 
emerged from the briny water of the river and 
advanced towards the open country, uttering a 
terrific cry, somewhat resembling the neighing 
of a horse. He was about eleven feet long, and 
ten in circumference; his enormous stomach 
almost trailed upon the ground, and he opened 
a huge mouth armed with teeth of ivory almost 
‘a foot in length. His eyes were small, but fiery, 
and his hide was covered with black scales. As 
the young man knew that the hippopotamus is 
more brutal than ferocious, and that he does not 
attack if undisturbed, he troubled himself but 
little about it, and unconcernedly turning his 
back he resumed his march to gain the road ; 
but he first took the precaution to mount upon 
a cone of earth built by a colony of termes—a 
species of ant which construct for themselves 
very solid habitations of diluted clay, sometimes 
seven or eight feet high, and of a conical form. 
Their larve are considered a very recherche dish 
by the Hottentots—and to throw around an ob- 
serving glance, in order to assure himself that 
no boer was in sight. For him to be seen by a 
colonist, would have been a thousand times 
more dangerous than to encounter a t’gao, for 
at that time a planter never failed to rush like a 
wolf upon an unfortunate bojesman, and to mas- 
sacre him without pity whenever he could catch 
him. But I think it is time to make you ac- 
quainted with this young man Kies, the princi- 
pal hero of this veritable story. 

By his hair, more woolly if possible than that 
of a Guinea negro, his skin of a clear brown, 
his triangular features, by the jutting out of the 

cheek bones, by his eyes, so bright yet so far 
apart, a little oblique, withal, his magnificent | 
teeth, white as the purest enamel, his rather ex- | 
pansive nose, and by his prominent lips, he | 
might be immediately recognized as a khoe-khoep 
(a name which the Hottentots give themselves), 
even should not the remarkable smallness of his 
feet and hands betray his origin. He had 
neither the elevated stature, nor the black skin 
of a Caffre, but his form was perfectly well-pro- 
portioned, and although slender, his firm and 
well defined muscles indicated as much strength 
as agility. As for his costume, you would not 
probably be pleased with it, for it consisted sim- 
ply of a kros or cloak of sheepskin thrown care- | 














lessly over the shoulders, the hairy side out- 
wards and extending a little above the knees— 
a t’dirip or jackal skin about his middle, and a 
girdle which encircled his body above the hips, 


and to which was suspended two triangular 


leathern straps about eighteen inches long, and 
three wide, which hung down behind. Ought I 


also to mention as clothing, a thick layer of 


mutton fat mixed with soot, with which bis 
whole body was besmeared, and which he had 
sprinkled with the aromatic powder of bouckom, 
a preparation made of the leaves and young bark 
of several species of diosma, dried and pulver- 
ized? His shoe, of a very ingenious construc- 
tion, consisted of a triangular piece of untanned 
leather turned up ropnd the foot, and covering 
the tops of the toes Wy means of a cord which 
passed through a st in the part which form- 
ed the vamp. The Hottentots make these t’noa- 
ka, or shoes, of the freshly skinned hide of a 
rhinoceros, a zebra, or any other large animal. 
The skin, as it dries, moulds itself upon the foot, 
and forms a shoe of a very good shape, very 
comfortable, and very durable. Finally, his 
head was covered with a small t’aba or cap, made 
of the striped skin of a zebra or a cougga. 

Around the neck of Kies hung a little bag of 
hyena skin, containing a t’nou or pipe, the bowl 
of which was adjusted upon the hoof of an ante- 
lope ; some leaves of hemp dried, in place of 
tobacco; a t’nora or knife of European construe- 
tion, and a steel and tinder-box. 

For arms, the ¢’go carried in his hand a point- 
ed club, to the other extremity of which was 
fitted a large round stone, pierced through the 
centre. By this club, which appeared better 
calculated to demolish the hillocks of termes 
and to dig up roots, than to defend one against 
ferocious animals, one easily recognized a bojes- 
man or bushman. 

Kies, after having assured himself that he was 
the only human being in the desert, sprung into 
the road which leads from Plettenburg to Cam- 
debo, and resumed his journey with much haste. 
In order to escape from slavery, and also for 
another reason which you will presently learn, 
the unfortunate had dared to undertake a jour- 
ney of a hundred uurs, or about 250 leagues, 
through scorching deserts often entirely without 
water, where one meets at almost every step the 
most ferocious and the most dangerous animals 
in all Africa, and indeed we might say, in the 
world. This handsome young man,—for he had 
all the perfections of a Hottentot beauty—was 
born free in the forests of Sneeuw-Bergen. He 
was about six years of age when his kraal or 
village was attacked with no apparent motive, 
by some Holland boers, who, according to the 
custom of those times, shot the old men, the 


women in prospect of maternity, and those over 


thirty years of age, and finally, all who attempt- 
ed the least resistance. These valiant hunts- 
men, after having intrepidly massacred half a 
hundred of defenceless persons, divided the pris- 
oners among themselves and brought them to 
their homes to increase the number of their 
faithful slaves, and consequently their wealth. 
From this excellent method of enriching them- 
selves, there still resulted a slight inconvenience 
—which was, that every night the masters were 
obliged to barricade themselves in their sleeping- 
rooms, and to place around their beds pistols 
and guns loaded, and ready to fire at a moment’s 
warning, to defend theraselves from their devoted 
slaves, who were constantly watching an oppor- 
tunity to assassinate. them, in order that they 
might regain their liberty. Despite all these 
precautions, it occasionally happened that a brave 
boer would be found with his throat cut from 
ear to ear. 

Kies was sold to a merchant from the Cape, 
who had come to Camdebo to buy wheat, aud who, 
in this little expedition against the savages, had 
taken a very active part; but, purely, from dis- 
interested motives, so he said. He brought the 
child to the Cape, and justice obliges us to say, 
he treated him very kindly. So Kies as he 
grew up became sincerely attached to him, and 
would probably have made for ever the sacrifice 
of his liberty, if another affection more natural 
and more legitimate, had not come across it. 
The wife of his ¢t’kou-tkoi or master, was very 
pious, which, nevertheless, did not prevent her 
from possessing a good share of vanity. In 
Paris,one goes to the Bois de Boulogne to display 
a beautiful horse; to Longchamps to show an 
elegant carriage ; upon the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens to exhibit yellow gloves and a pretty Eng- 
lish dog; to the Opera to display magnificent 
dresses; at the Cape of Good Hope, they go to 
church to show the loungers that they have 
handsome slaves. But Mijne-vrow Plattje (Mme 
Plattje) had still another motive ; she hoped to 
make Kies a Christian, and she frequently en- 
deavored to instruct him in the truths of religion. 
The young man listened to her with the greatest 
attention; then when she believed him nearly 
converted, he would reply : 

“ Mistress, doubtless this is all true; but we 
Hottentots are so stup that we cannot under- 
stand it; besides, we need not trouble ourselves 
about these things.” 

And Kies, instead of joining in prayer during 
divine service, would go up to the pretty Trakosi, 
a young Hottentot girl, three years younger than 
himself; they talked of their country, for like 
him, she had been taken from the mountains of 
Sneeuw-Bergen. When Trakosi had reached 
the age of fourteen years, the most tender affec- 
tion manifested itself in their intercourse; and 
when she was sixteen, the two young lovers 
agreed to demand of their respective ¢’kou t’koi, 
permission to marry. 

Now this permission was very seldom refused, 
and the masters, far from opposing the marriage 
of their female slaves, were generally strenuons 
in promoting it. Unfortunately for our young 
couple, the hatred which their masters bore to- 
wards each other, owing to rivalry in business 
transactions, exceeded their cupidity ; despite all 
the supplications of the despairing lovers, they 
constantly refused to let them marry, and they 
even took all imaginable precautions to prevent 
their seeing each other. I eannot pieture to you 
the grief of the two kobbo, the attempts which 
they made to soften the hearts of their tyrants, 
the thousand sinister thoughts of suicide, of ven- 
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geance an@ murder which by turns .suceeeded 
each other in their exasperated minds. The 
young girl fell sick, and Mijn-heer Hupnaer, 
her master, in the fear of losing a hundred rix 
dollars, hastened to sell her to a boer, Dirk- 
Marcus, who was returning to Camdebo where 
his property was situated, and where he carried 
Trakosi. 

Every one supposed that after the departure 
of the poor child, Kies would die of grief, and 
they were very much astonished that he did not 
appear affected by it. One might see that he 
was oppressed by a deeply-seated grief; but he 
made no violent scene, and he seemed to redou- 
ble in his cares and labors to please his master. 
Consequently, he was permitted to go unchained 
—he was not subject to a very particular sur- 
veillance ; so one fine morning a slave was miss- 
ing at the muster which Mijn-heer Plattje failed 
not to make every morning in person. They 
searched for him in the city and its environs for 
several days, in vain ; then the governor put his 
name upon the list of runaway slaves, sent a 
description of his person to all the districts in 
the colony, and in a week’s time the affair ceased 
to be mentioned. 

Now you understand how it happened that we 
have met our young Hottentot on the banks of 
the Bojesman river, almost two hundred leagues 
from the city. There remains to us now to fol- 
low him into the desert, where numerous adven- 
tures awaited him, 

He traversed with a nimble step the shores of 
the briny river, then, before night had thor- 
oughly set in, he directed his steps towards the 
east, in order to cross the valley of Niez-hout- 
kloof. Then he took the path to the left, be- 
tween two mountains, in order to quench his 
thirst at the fountain of t’ Kour-t’keija-t’kei-t’ka- 
sibina, of which I give you the name in order to 
show you a sample of this Hottentot language 
which the traveller Levaillant found so sweet 
and so harmonious, and which other travellers 
before him, had compared to the cluckings of a 
turkey-cock. I only regret being unable to in- 
dicate, except by the ?’, the insupportable clatter 
of the tongue, with which each word, almost 
each syllable, commences. 

Twilight had enshrouded the valleys, when 
Kies suddenly stopped, listened Yor a moment, 
and cast an anxious glance around him. Then 
the unfortunate perceived at about a hundred 
steps distance, an immense ¢’gamma or lion, 
which was following him, and which only waited 
for the shelter of night in order to throw itself 
upon him and devour him. In this barbarous 
desert, remote from all human succor, a Eu- 
ropean would have inevitably been lost, for 
flight would have been as useless as struggle 
would be impossible. The forethought of the 
Hottentot, so superior to ours in such emergen- 
cies, was of admirable service to him. He 
climbed the rocks to look for a klipkrans, a 
name given to the level summit of a rock, with 
the land on one side and a precipice on the 
other. As soon as he had found one, he stopped 
and seated himself upon the edge. The lion, 
who still followed him at the same distance, 
stopped also; then Kies put his cap and cloak 
upon his stick and glided gently beneath the 
peak in a cleft of the rock, always taking the 
precaution to hold his stick up in the place 
where he had stood, and to move gently his stick 
of mannequin, for the purpose of deceiving the 
t’gamma. This artifice had the desired result ; 
he had remained but a short time in this attitude, 
when he heard the lion advance stealthily, and 
almost creeping, like acat watching a mouse. 
The terrible animal, taking the cloak for the 
man, calculated his leap with so much accuracy, 
that he fell head foremost over the precipice, and 
was instantly crushed. Kies, triumphant, re- 
garded him with a kind of haughty pity, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and exclaiming, t’katsi! 
t’katsi ! 

For fifteen days Kies had subsisted upon the 
bitter beans of the black Gayacum, the gum of 
the mimosa, the pulpous roots of the da-t’kai, 
on grasshoppers and caterpillars, happy when he 
came across a hillock of termes, the clayey cone 
of which he broke with his stick in order to eat 
its inhabitants. Thus the poor traveller was de- 
lighted with the capture which he owed to 
his presence of mind. He descended the rock, 
collected some dry sticks with which he kindled 
a fire, and in the twinkling of an eye he cut up 
the animal, whose flesh is so much relished by 
his tribe. While a portion of it was broiling on 
the hot coals, he cut the rest into strips as large 
and as long as possible, but not more than a 
finger and a half thick, and spread them upon 
the bushes, so that it might dry in the morrow’s 
sun. After an excellent repast, Kies seated 
himself between his fire and the rock, and aban- 
doned himself for some time to a light slumber. 

The common saying that a hare always sleeps 
with one eye open, will apply with more justice 
to a bojesman. He at first paid no attention to 
the distant cries of the ferocious animals, which, 
attracted by the odor of the meat, came down 
from the mountains to dispute with him the 
bloody fragments of the lion. In his light slum- 
ber he distinguished perfectly well the yelpings 
of the aard-wol/s, and he did not disturb himself 
for them; then the barkings of the nouka—a 
species of dog—and he did not arouse; then the 
dismal howlings of the ¢’hirop (vulture) and still 
his eyes remained closed. But suddenly he 
leaped up with precipitation, because he had 
just heard the roar of a leopard, called by the 
boers tigers, and by all travellers panthers, al- 
though there are neither tigers nor panthers in 
Africa. Kies, justly alarmed, hastened to throw 
some more bushes upon the fire to increase its 
brilliancy and to scatter fire-brands around him, 
especially in the direction of the bushes upon 
which he had spread his provisions. As all wild 
beasts are afraid of fire, he succeeded in keeping 
them at a distance throughout the night; bat it 
was not until the sun rose in its brilliancy upon 
the distant mountains of Caffraria, that these 
terrible denizens of the forests withdrew to the 
woods, and he ceased to hear their horrible 
The young man tranquillized, but ex- 
hausted by fatigue, enveloped himself in his 
kros, stretched himself upon the turf, drew up his 
knees to his chin, crossed his hands upon his 


voices. 
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limbs, and slept profoundly in this, the Hotten- 
tot’s ordinary attitude of repose. 

The sun had already completed half his daily 
round, when the khee-khoep awoke; but alas, 
judge of his disappointment on seeing a crowd 
of vultures and other birds of prey devouring on 
a tree near by, the last morsels of his provisions, 
while numbers of jackals and other animals were 
noiselessly engaged in tearing the last morsels 
of flesh from the carcass of the lion. At this 
sad spectacle, the poor young man was at first 
disheartened ; but as sentiment of forethought is 
not very strongly developed among the Hotten- 
tots, he soon recovered his spirits and resumed 
his journey. 

He travelled all day through a country pleas- 
ant enough, because it is watered by numerous 
brooks which run into the Grootevisch river, and 
reached the little brook of Heouy at night, with- 
out other accident than that of being obliged to 
go without supper, having eaten nothing all day 
but a few ostrich eggs which he had fortunately 
found. But the next day he was more success- 
ful. As he was journeying onwards, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the little plaintive cry of 
the guide au miel, a bird somewhat larger than 
th sparrow, which conducts hunters to the hives 
of wild bees it has discovered, in the hope of ob- 
taining a share of the booty. Kies, transported 
with joy, approached the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, moving at first very cautiously, 
for fear of frightening the bird, which redoubled 
its cries at sight of the Hottentot, flying eagerly 
from tree to tree, as it observed that it was fol- 
lowed. When the young man did not walk fast 
enough, his little guide would redouble its cries 
and the flapping of its wings. Kies, after hav- 
ing obtained the honey, failed not to follow a 
custom considered sacred by his countrymen; 
he placed upon a stone near by, a large piece of 
the comb for the bird’s share, and he certainly 
showed generosity in the division, for like all 
Hottentots, he much preferred the comb filled 
with larva of bees, to the honey. 

After having made a delicious repast, the 
young man crossed the plain of Kouam~dacka, 
and soon arrived at the borders of the Klein-visch 
river. During this whole day’s journey, it was 
very easy to see that he experienced an unusual 
anxiety. Every few moments he stopped to look 
around him as far as the eye could reach ; then 
he stooped down, placed his ear to the ground, 
and listened with the deepest attention. If he 
heard the least noise, he started up, and when he 
had ascertained the cause, he seated himself 
sadly upon the sand, and a tear would at times 
roll over his sunburnt face. Presently he would 
rise and resume his way with a slow, unsteady 
step, hanging his head dejectedly, and attentive- 
ly examining the ground as he walked, as though 
to find some well-known trace. 

Suddenly he stops, trembling, for this time he 
is not deceived ; it is indeed the cracking of a 
whip that he hears at a distance. It is indeed 
the creaking of the wheels of the krohe (carriage) 
ofaboer. After a moment of hesitation, Kjes, 
at the risk of being attacked by rhinoceroses, 
then very common in this part of Camdebo, quits 
the road and springs into one of the dense 
thickets which serve as a retreat for these ani- 
mals. It is for the twentieth time that during 
the course of his dangerous journey, he has been 
obliged to escape an encounter with the boers, 
his mortal enemies; but never had he shown 
so much anxiety as now. While creeping through 
the thorny bushes he never for once lost sight of 
the krohe, which was advancing along the road, 
and far from flying, the young man drew near it, 
although taking the utmost precaution to conceal 
himself from the eyes of the travellers. From 
time to time he drew his finger on the point of 
his spears in order to assure himself that they 
were not dulled, and he straightened their wood- 
en handles by bending them on his knee. Ina 
word, our young man exactly resembled a brig- 
and bojesman, preparing with hesitation to at- 
tack travellers from whom he fears resistance. 

“ T’katsi! t’katsi!’’ murmured he to himself. 
“Tam not a coward—that I feel in my heart ; 
why then should I hesitate to revenge myself 
upon these abominable Europeans (t’Oree-goeps), 
who have worn off the skin of my neck with 
their iron collars ?” 

And he continued to creep along towards the 
chariot, from which he was now but a few rods 
distant. The first impulse of Kies, on perceiv- 
ing an enormous t’nabap (a species of rhinoce- 
ros), was to take flight, but an idea passed like 
lightning through his mind; he stopped almost 
under the nose of the animal which was sleep- 
ing profoundly, crouched down in a cluster of 
bushes, and remained there motionless, holding 
his breath. The carriage which was coming 
along the road, was that of Master Dirk-Marcus. 
This wealthy boer, delighted with having made 
a good baryain at the Cape, in buying the young 
Hottentot girl, Trakosi, for rather a less price 
than he would have been obliged to pay fora 
tolerably good saddle horse, was joyfully bring- 
ing her to Ayter-Bruntjer-hoogt, where his vast 
estates were situated. Durisg the whole journey 
the young girl had been very sad, and had done 
nothing but weep, for she was incessantly think- 
ing of the dear friend of her childhood, Kies, 
who was born in the same kraal as herself, and 
who was the betrothed of her heart. From some 
eaprice which Dirk-Mareus could not compye- 
hend, as soon as they reached Camdebo, and 
especially on approaching the banks of the Klein- 
visch river, the poor t’gos (young girl), who until 
now had singularly neglected her person, ap- 
peared suddenly to resume the usual coquettish 
toilet of the young tarare-khoes—Hottentot 
girls. 

Trakosi was very pretty, and for symmetri- 
cal elegance of form, she might have shared the 
palm with any European belle. Her large black 
eyes were full of expression and sweetness, and 
her pearly teeth contrasted admirably with the 
deep red of her lips, and her clear, brown skin. 
At the Cape, she had been persuaded to renounce 
the usual custom of the besmearing of the skin 
with the grease of beef and mutton. Bat with a 
kind of black pomade she had drawn a conspicu- 
ous line across the forehead, and she had painted 
her cheeks a brilliant red with ¥ermilion po- 
made. This coquctry was very medest compar- 
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ed with the various showy colors with which the 
Hottentots usually daub the face in fifty direc- 
tions. Upon her head she wore a little faba 

or hat, the crown formed of black leather, and 

the rim, about four fingers in width, of zebra 
skin, ornamented with a profusion of white, yel- 

low and red beads. Over her shoulders waved 
with grace a beautiful kros of skin, divested of 

the hair, and extending nearly to the ankle, 
But the article in which the Hottentets display 
the most ingenuity and coquetry, is the neuyp- 
kros, composed of three little ?’netie or aprons, 
triangularly placed, one over the other. Seeds 
of different colors are so placed as to form the 
prettiest designs and the most brilliant combi- 
nations of colors. Besides, these three aprons 
are rubbed with grease in the same manner ag 
the kros and the cap. Tyakosi wore round her 
arms and limbs a quantity of rings of various 
kinds. Some were composed of several rows of 
beads,like the collar around her neck ; some were 
of copper; the most common, and of these she 
had ten on each limb, consisted of bands of 
leather. In short, the young girl displayed all 
the luxury of a true child of the desert. 

The carriage, drawn by six yokes of oxen, was 
guided by a baster (a Creole, born of white and 
Hottentot parents), who held neither reins nor 
bridle, nothing but a large whip, the handle of 
which was more than fifteen feet long. This 
implement which he used with much skill, serv- 
ed to direet and to defend his team. The car- 
riage, large enough to contain ten or twelve per- 
sons, was covered with a linen awning, which 
gave it the appearance of an enormous wagon. 
But a few years sinee, the richest proprietors at 
the Cape possessed no handsomer equipages. 
As they neared the shores of the Klein-visch 
river, the grief of the young girl assumes a 
totally different phase, and appeared to turn to 
curiosity, for at every sigh which escaped from 
her bosom, at each moment she would raise a 
flap of the awning, and give an affrighted glance 
around the country. 

“See what love of country will do,” thought 
Dirk-Marcus, yawning ; “ this poor child recog- 
nizes the country where she was born, and this 
new emotion will perhaps cause her to forget 
her first grief; then she will grow fat, and my 
faith, she will be worth at least fifty rix dollars 
more. It is a fine thing, this love of country,” 
ejaculated the worthy baas, who, for thirty years 
had completely forgotten the Holland marshes 
where he was born. 

Suddenly Trakosi hears a singular yell—she 
raises convulsively the awning, responds by a 
similar savage cry, springs to the ground, disap- 
pears, and Dirk-Marcus comprehends nothing 
of all this. He is about demanding an explana- 
tion of the six slaves who accompany his heavy 
equipage, when a violent jolt, accompanied by a 
terrible concussion, precipitates him under the 
bench upon which he was seated. He felt him- 
self rise with his carriage and all his baggage ; 
then the carriage was overturned, broken, and 
happy was it for the worthy boer, that he rolled 
into a ditch which sheltered him from the tem- 
pest of spears which flew around him in every 
direction. 

When all this uproar had ceased, Dirk ven- 
tured to raise his head, and he saw the fragments 
of his carriage dispersed here and there, his oxen 
roaming at large over the country, and his driv- 
er seated upon a rock, tranquilly smoking his 
pipe and regarding the wreck with an air of per- 
fect indifference. He demanded an explanation 
—his Hottentot gave it to him with utter 
nonchalance. 

“ Baas,” said he, to him, “ that dense clump 
of bushes yonder—do you see it ?” 

“ Yes, rascal,”’ answered Dick. 

“Ah, well,” resumed the man, with the same 
gravity, “there was hidden in that thicket an 
enormous rhinoceros and a young bojesman, 
who probably had a contest. The young man 
lanced a spear at the animal, at the same time 
uttering the cry which you heard, master. I as- 
sure you, that the fellow is as courageous as he 
is active, for I, who—” 

“ Well, well, what happened after ?” 

“Well, after the bojesman run directly to- 
wards our carriage, having at his heels the hor- 
rible monster, with one of his spears buried deep 
in his side. You recollect, baas, the day when—” 

‘* T’katsi, wilt thou stop thy nonsense, and an- 
swer me correctly ?” 

“What are you angry about ?”’ said the dro- 
ver, emitting from his mouth a long puff of smoke ; 
then he resumed : “ When our young man, who 
was hotly pursued by the rhinoceros, was suffi- 
ciently near our carriage to touch it with his 
hand, with a light bound he sprang to the side, 
went behind and received in his arms Trakosi, 
who had thrown herself there, half dead with 
fright. While the furious rhinoceros overturned 
and broke our team, the bojesman continued to 
run like a wild horse, as if he were unencumber- 
ed by his pretty burden.” 

“And Trakosi said nothing? She did not 
struggle in the arms of her ravisher ?” 

“ Why, no; all I was able tosce was that she 
no longer wept, and that she had passed her 
arms around the neck of the t'go, doubtless 
through fear of falling. Hold, at the moment 
when you came from your hole to interrogate 
me, I could still see them through an opening 
in the forest at the foot of this hill; a fine young 
man, faith.” 

“And my Hottentots, where are they ?”’ 

“ Master, your faithful slaves have profited by 
the occasion to plunder your merchandize, and to 
escape to the woods.” 

“Ah, it is very fortunate that thou hast not 
done the same.” 

“* Master, I am a free drover and not a kebbo. 
¥f I had been your slave, you would never have 
left the hole where you were just now.” 

Dirk Marcus made a horrible grimace, ground 
his teeth, and sighed aadibly—but he anewered 
nothing, for his gun was broken. 

* * 7 * “ 

I need only add that our hero and heroine 
reached @ pleasant valley wherein they made 
themselves a home. Kies, by his skill and in- 
trepidity as a hunter, managed to support him- 
self and his now bleoming Trakosi, in Hottentot 
comfort. 
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MY GRAVE. 


BY 6. W. HAZELTINE. 
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I care not where ye bury this form, 
When life hath ceased to be; 

©, bury me where'er you will, 
It matters not te me. 


It may be in my native land, 
Qr on some foreign shore; 

It may be where the stranger's feet 
Shall tread my grave-turf o'er. 


It may be in the forest dark, 
Or on some sunny hill; 

It may be ‘neath some green tree’s shade, 
Or by some tuneful rill. 


It may be sweet wild flowers wave, 
Or in the sand ; 

It may be where my kindred sleep, 
Or in an unknown land. 


It may be in some rural apot, 
Where I shall sleep alone, 

Or in the city of the dead, 
Beneath a marble stone. 


It may be on the ocean’s bed, 
Beneath the rolling wave; 

Yet ‘twould be all the same to me 
If there should be my grave. 


For God, I know, will mark the spot, 
Wherever it may be; 

Then bury me where’er you will, 
It matters not te me. 
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THE MINER’S BRIDE. 


BY ALICE MAY. 





In one of the mountainous districts of Ger- 
many lived a miller. His house stood in a nar- 
row valley, from which the thickly wooded sides 
of the mountains rose almost perpendicularly. 
In the background two ranges united, forming 
a sort of semi-circle between them, and beyond 
these another range, whose summits were, even 
in summer, covered with snow, rose to a still 
greater height. 

The house was built after the fashion of the 
country, was spacious and well arranged, and 
formed a pleasing object in the landscape. The 
stone underpinning was about five feet in height, 
and on this were laid rough hewn but well join- 
ed timbers. A balcony, used for dyeing flax and 
linen, ran across the front and round the right 
side of the house, and was accessible from the 
upper story as well as by means of an outer 
staircase. The building was surmounted by a 
gable roof, held in its place by stones instead of 
nails, and in front rose a small tower or belfry, 
from which a bell gave the summons to the mid- 
day and evening meals. A mountain stream 
was dammed up a few rods above the house, 
and its waters were brought to the mill through 
a wooden water course. 


The land about the house was unproductive, 
and no harvest but potatoes could be safely reck- 
oned on from it; but higher up the mountains, 
were rich pastures belonging to the farm. These, 
protected by the surrounding woods, yielded 
ample support in summer to sixty or seventy 
head of cattle. A peasant and his wife occu- 
pied a small cottage near by to take charge of 
the flocks, and the butter, cheese and milk sent 
by them was held in high estimation by the vis- 
itors at a neighboring bathing-place. 

Everything betokened the residence of a rich, 
prosperous and influential yeoman, nor was the 
miller unworthy of his position. He was honor- 
able and upright, always faithfal to his word, 
and in his manners neither servile and cringing 
to his superiors, nor arrogant to his inferiors. 
He wore a long coat of the finest cloth, a red 
vest fastened with silver buttons, and green sus- 
penders held up his short knee breeches of goat- 
skin. His well rounded legs were covered with 
blue stockings. 


It has been truly said, that ambition is found 
in the secluded valley as well as in the palaces 
of kings, and that of the miller centered in his 
two children, a son and daughter. The former, 
after passing some years with the villdge priest, 
went to the capital and gained high honors in 
the ministry. When he had reached the seventh 
class his mother fell mortally ill, and, on her 
death-bed, exacted a solemn vow from her son to 
enter the priesthood; so all his attention was 
henceforth devoted to the necessary preparation. 
When he left the eighth class, he entered the 
theological school, and thence by his talent and 
industry attracted the attention of the archbishop, 
who, when his studies were ended, took him for 
his own chaplain with the promise of a rich 
bencfice in the future. 

The miller was justly proud of his son, and 
this was his only weak point. A few words in 
praise of the son were sure to gain the father’s 
good will, and did any one express a desire for 
the advice and assistance of the chaplain, the 
heart of the miller was open to him at once. 


But he was no less happy in his daughter. 
She was the most beautiful maiden in the valley, 
medest, truthful, and noted for her management 
of the house. The old man was somewhat 
stern, and held strieter notions of propriety than 
were common in these regions where the young 
people hold free intercourse, especially when 
love is once declared. The miller was support- 
ed in this by his son, who kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with his home, and was always con- 
sulted en all family matters. 


The miller had high plans for his daughter. 
Ske should inherit his property, and marry a 
prosperous tradesman who would contribute a 
round sum tothe establishment, or some man 
high in offce, who would give importance to the 
fumily. Or perhaps it would be some rich land 
owner, whe could anite the two estates. When 
this took place, he would leave the mill to the 
yoang people, and himself retire to a cottage 
near by, where he would still be at hand with 
counsel and assistance. But the old man would 
not listen to the thought of any meaner match 
for his beautiful and well endowed Martha. 

Martha herself showed no disposition to dis- 





























obey her father’s wishes in this respect, and none 
of her many lovers could succeed in gaining the 
slightest encouragement. A rich, but vulgar and 
uneducated merchant from the neighivoring city, 
flattered himself for some time with hepes of 
success, but he was by no means suiied to the 
taste of the pretty Martha, who hud received a 
good education in an Ursuline convent, ani the 
miller too, turned a cold shoulder on him. 

Then came a musician about thirty, pale, bald 
and in spectacles. He rede over every Thurs- 
day to sing with Martha, who sat in the choir 
in the village church. One day the miller found 
him, his fiddle in ene hand, his bow in the other, 
in the midst of a passionate declaration of love. 
Martha quietly referred him to her father. The 
old man surveyed him from head to foot, shrug- 
ged his shoulders, shook his head, and before he 
had spoken a word, his gestures became so sig- 
nificant that the unfortunate lover judged it best 
to retire forthwith, and the lessons were from 
that time discontinued. 

The chief forester also sought her hand. He 
was a widower with one child, and report said 
his first wife had not lived happily with him. 
His love and his heart were now a sort of gold- 
beaterskin, capable of such indefinite extension, 
that he had a piece for every pretty maiden in 
the valley. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry to marry, Martha,” said 
her father; “the eighth man will come at last, 
and the forester will not be apt to treat his sec- 
ond wife any better than his first.” 

Martha had no inclination for him herself, 
and cared nothing for such a love, and the forest- 
er, vexed and indignant at his want of success, 
was forced to give up his suit. 


the superintendents of a neighboring mine, who 
supported herself by sewing, knitting, and any 
little services she was yet able to render to the 
people around. She had experienced many 
vicissitudes of fortane, and Martha loved to visit 
her, and hear her stories of her former life. 
Sometimes she met there a nephew of the old 
woman, a young man of noble character, but 
miserably poor. He had lost his father when a 
boy, and had come hither out of Bohemia to 
work in the mine, where he had risen to the 
position of surveyor. His early education had 
thus been much neglected, but he was now by 
every exertion, making all the amends in his 
power. He was famous for his skill as a musi- 
cian, and was a welcome guest at all the festi- 
vals in the valley, but he ever remained unmov- 
ed by the smiles of the maidens, and they pro- 
nounced him cold and reserved. He possessed 
great skill in improvising, and often sang to his 
aunt and Martha long tales of his Bohemian 
life. When he had finished, he would silently 
accompany Martha home. 

The chaplain was now at home. Mosfof his 
days were spent with his father, who wished his 
assistance in plans for the mill and farm, but in 
the evening he sat with Martha in the garden, 
and found in his intercourse with her, a compen- 
sation for many of the attractions he had left 
behind him. His affections denied by his voca- 
tion as a priest every other outlet, had centered 
in Martha with an almost religious devotion. 
Hetold her stories of the city and of the gay 
world by which he was surrounded. Martha 
had no secrets. Her mind was like a clear 
stream where the smaliest pebble may be seen, 
yet, in their daily conversations, he had much to 
learn of her character. 

Sometimes in the cool evenings they strolled 
together over the mountain paths. Martha still 
wore the picturesque dress of the country, which 
her father had never permitted her to lay aside. 
This consisted of a long, bright shirt, a dark 
jacket or spencer, and a tall pointed hat with 
long ribbons. Once they met Franz. Martha 
blushed and cast down her eyes as he approach- 
ed, and they exchanged greetings as they pass- 
ed. Her brother asked who he was, and Martha 
told him of their intercourse. 

“How do you like Franz?” said he to her, 
one day. 

Martha made no reply. Her brother went on. 

“Speak freely. You can say anything to 
me.” 

“T like him much,” said Martha. “He isa 
noble, honorable man, who devotes his earnings 
to the support of his aged mother ; nor is he ig- 
norant, for he reads much. But he is poor and 
and my father is proud, so nothing can ever 
come of it, and I must put it out of my head.” 

The brother understood more than her words 
implied, but feeling the attachment hopeless, 
thought it better to give her no encouragement, 
and even advised her to give up her visits to the 
old widow. 

Not long after this conversation it became 
necessary for the miller to take a journey on 
business to the other side of the mountains. His 
horses were harnessed early in the morning, and 
after giving a few last directions, he started, 
saying : 

“T shall be back soon. God be with you!” 

He completed his business and noon found him 
some distance on his way home. He gave the 
reins to his well trained horses and leaned leis- 
urely back without paying much attention to the 
path. They soon reached a narrow place in the 
road where the mountains rose almost perpendic- 
ularly on one side, and a steep precipice descend- 
ed on the other, at the bottom of which a moun- 
tain torrent roared and tumbled along. It was 
a barren and desolate spot, and only a few 
shrunken pines clung to the crevices in the rocks. 
The air was filled with a thin mist, and the sun 
shining through it, seemed to cover every object 
with a dazzling veil. The horses took their own 
pace. The miller was smoking his pipe and 
thinking of his speedy arrival, when he became 
aware of aslight noise above him. He looked 
up, the sound grew louder; the air was filled 
in a moment with particles of snow, which sud- 
denly swelled to a huge mass. He felt himself 
and his wagon seized as if by an evil spirit and 
hurled along, and then all consciousness was 
gone. An avalanche had fallen and buried him 
in its descent. 

When he awoke, he found himself completely 
walled in by snow, which, however, had formed 
2eort of arch above him, so that he still had 
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space to breathe. He tried to enlarge this, and 
if possible, find some means of egress, but he 
ran thy risk of completely burying himself by 
eny imprudent motion, and overwhelmed with 
despair, he again became unconscious. 

The sound of voices above next roused him, 
and he tried to move, but his stiffened limbs re- 
fused to obey him. Suddenly a gleam of light 
penetrated his darkness, and through the aper- 
ture he caught a glimpse of the blue sky. Al- 
most dazzled, he closed his eyes, and when he 
again opened them, he met those of Franz gazing 
down upon him. Franz had been on his way to 
his afternoon’s work in the mine. Just out of 
range of the avalanche, he had seen the whole 
accident, and for a few moments stood paralyz- 
ed with terror, unable to think what measures to 
adopt. Soon, however, he felt that assistance to 
be of any avail must be speedy, and in a few 
moments he had summoned several of his fellow- 
workmen. They sought in vain for any trace of 
the wreck, or of the buried miller, but finally 
one of the long poles which they used to try the 
depth of the snow, penetrated to the spot where 
the old man lay. Franz sprang down to him. 
His companions quickly brought ropes, and in a 
few moments both were drawn up. As the mil- 
ler was unable to move, he was carried to the 
nearest house, where he soon recovered suffi- 
ciently to be taken home in a wagon belonging 
to the farmer. 

The joy of the priest and Martha may be im- 
agined at finding their father safe and in their 


arms at the same moment that they heard of 


this terrible accident. Franz had purposely re- 
mained away to avoid their thanks. Martha 
scarcely slept that night, and evenin her dreams 
the scene was ever before her, and ever did the 
face of Franz appear as an angel of safety. 
Franz sent to inquire for the miller, but never 
came himself; yet Martha rejoiced in the op- 
portunity to speak the beloved name, and to 
praise his conduct. The miller wished to see 
him, and said one day: 

“He is poor. Can I do nothing for him? 
Anything he chooses to ask is his.” 

Martha blushed. The priest determined to 
seize the moment and to strike while the iron 
was hot. 

“Then I know what he will choose,” said 
the priest. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can you not guess ?” 

“Tell me what you mean, plainly,” said the 
old man. 

“Ask Martha,” said his son. 

“But Martha! how shall Martha know ?” 

“Bat if she does,” said his son. 

“Then let her say,” said the old man. 

“Do you hear, Martha?” said her brother. 

Martha’s cheeks were crimson. 

“What would you say if he asked you for 
Martha herself?’ went on the priest. 

“How! what!” said the old man. 

The priest continued : 

“He has long loved Martha, but has been 
too timid to prefer his suit, and Martha has 
given him no encouragement, through fear of 
vexing you.” 

“Then,” said the miller, “ nothing can come 
of that. He can have a good field, or a round 
sum in money, if he chooses, but my datighter— 
never! No one must mention this to me again.” 

The priest feared the case was hopeless, but 
he made several other attempts with his father, 
which were again unsuccessful. The old man 
never made him any answer. He only shook 
his head and left the room directly. In a few 
days he met Franz. He went up to him, shook 
him by the hand, and said : 

“Franz, you are a noble fellow. Iam under 
great obligations to you, and would gladly do 
anything for you—but my son says you wish to 
marry my daughter. Now that can never be. 
You are poor, though that is no shame to you, 
and my son-in-law must be rich, and a land- 
owner. But is there no other way? Do you 
not need money? “I am told you support your 
mother by—” 

Franz interrupted him, and said shortly : 

“T thank you,” while an ironical smile played 
over his compressed lips. He then asked after 
the miller’s health, and passed on. 

After this interview, all seemed to be over. 
Everything went on in its old way, except that 
Franz became very sad and thoughtful. His 
companions could not draw from him the cause 
of this, but it served to keep them all at a dis- 
tance from him. 

One day an accident happened to one of the 
miners. He did not return at the due time, and 
a party set out in search of him. He had been 
buried in the snow, and they drew out his body, 
stiff and cold. Franz was foremost in the search, 
and when the body lay before him, he muttered : 

“If I were only in his place—he has a wife, 
has children and a house; I have nothing to 
lose, nothing !” 

An old man who overheard this, reproved 
Franz severely; he called such thoughts blas- 
phemous, and a defiance to Heaven. 

It now became necessary for the priest to re- 
turn. Martha heard it with the deepest sorrow. 
They never spoke together of Franz, but she 
knew that her brother understood her, and gave 
her a sympathy which no one else could, and he 
had become dear toher. But the time was fixed 
and closely drawing near. 

The miners had now struck a new and very 
valuable vein, on which they worked day and 
night, the different divisions of men relieving 
each other. They had penetrated about twenty 
fathoms into the rock, and now wished to widen 
the passage. For this purpose Franz start- 
ed one morning with a party of men. The 
rock was very hard, and every step must be 
blasted. The drill was deep, and now well fill- 
ed with the powder. 

“ That will be a tremendous blast,’’ said one 
of the workmen. 

“Yes,” said another, “that will do double 
work.”’ 

“ Ready,” now called out the first, and gave the 
signal to get out of the way. Most of the men 
sprang back to some distance, but Franz was a 
little late, and had just succeeded in ensconcing 
himself behind a projecting rock at a turn in the 


gallery, when the explosion took place. The ° 


sudden crash was followed by the sound of a 
large mags rolling heavily to the ground—the 
lamp was extinguished, and for a time all was 
darkness and confusion. 

“That was a noble blast,” called out Franz 
from his corner. ° 

“ Light the lamp, Martin,” said Andreas. 

Martin searched for it on the ground where he 
soon found it, lighted it, and almost blinded by 
the change from utter darkness, held it up to 
see what progress had been made. 

“ Why are you so slow? Why don’t you light 
alamp?”’ called out Franz. It was his voice, 
but dull and strange, as if from a grave. 

“Where are you?” exclaimed Murtin and 
Andreas at once. 

“ Here, here!” said the voice, but the sound 
was the same. 

They held up the lamp, and only saw before 
them a large mass of rock. 

“Where are you?” they shouted again, in 
terror, and looked around them, hoping they 
might* be mistaken in the direction from which 
the sound seemed to come. 

“Here. Why don’t you strike a light ?” 

The men looked at each other. Dismay was 
pictured on their faces. 

“For God’s sake, Franz,” said they, “ you 
do not mean—” 

“T am here,” cried he, impatiently; ‘“ why 
are you so long rubbing those matches? there 
is a piece of rock in my way, and I can’t see to 
get out till you bring me a lamp.” 

Then all was clear to the men. Franz was 
walled in behind the fallen rock ; they examin- 
ed itin every direction, but no way of egress 
presented itself. There was only a narrow cleft 
at the top through which a few rays of the 
lamp penetrated. 

The first moment in which Franz became 
aware of his situation, was a terrible one to him, 
though he did not fully realize his danger. He 
pushed with his whole strength against the rock 
in every direction, hoping to dislodge some 
stone which would move the rest, but in vain. 

His companions now left him to procure as- 
sistance, promising soon to return, and an hour 
passed before steps were again heard, and the 
chief of the men appeared with a large body of 
workmen. 

They again examined the rock, but it was 
firmly wedged in its position, and no resource 
presented itself except blasting the rock, which 
was attended with the most imminent danger to 
Franz. The gallery was narrow, so that only 
two men could work at once with their pickaxes, 
and before they could reach Franz in this way, 
he would die of hunger and thirst. Moreover, 
the air was bad and insufficient. 

At length, however, they succeeded in en- 
larging the cleft at the top, so that they could 
put in food, and now set about their slow task 
with zeal, when, after twenty-four hours, anoth- 
er difficulty presented itself. A spring had been 
opened in the side of the passage, and the wa- 
ter was now trickling down into the narrow space 
in which Franz stood. It was already as high 
as his knees, and they said he would be 
drowned before they could reach him in this 
slow way. The danger was imminent and in- 
creasing every moment. 

“There is only one way of saving him,’ said 
the chief decidedly. ‘‘We must blast the rock, 
or Franz is lost. The rock must be blasted. 
It is possible that poor Franz may be buried 
under the ruins, but better a quick death from a 
fragment of the rock, than a lingering one by 
hunger, or the agony of gradual drowning. 
That alone can save him, if Heaven have not 
decided otherwise.” 

A solemn pause followed these words. The 
workmen assented to the opinion of their supe- 
rior, but they felt it was a cast for life and death. 
They called to Franz and proposed the plan to 
him. He was silent for a moment—then gave 
his assent with a courageous voice. 

The news of his situation soon reached the 
village. The miller became very grave, and 
said not a word. Anguish destroyed Martha’s 
usual composure—she wrung her hands, her 
eyes grew red and filled with tears, but she did 
not weep. 

Not long after the first news, one of the work- 
men came in haste to say that Franz had con- 
sented that the rock should be blasted, but he 
first wished to prepare for death as a Christian, 
and asked the services of Martha’s brother.” 

Martha heard this news with composure ; 
she now seemed resigned to everything. She 
walked quietly up and down the room for some 
time, then suddenly left the house. Her father 
followed her to the door to watchher. She went 
up to a wooden erucifix bearing an image of 
Christ which stood where two roads met—be- 
fore this she knelt. 

“ You have been praying,” said her father to 
her, as he still stood at the door, and met her, 
returning. 

“Yes,” said she, quietly, “for Franz, for 
myself, and for you. That He may forgive our 
arrogance and all our sins, and make us happy.” 
The old man turned away to hide his tears. 
“Come now,” said Martha, “we must go to 
the mine with my brother. 

The old man assented, himself harnessed the 
horses, and the three drove on in silence till they 
reached the narrow foot-path which led to the 
mine. Here they alighted. Martha remained 
with her father at the miner’s inn, while the 
priest went directly to Franz. 

Here the workmen were collected through cu- 
riosity or compassion—the drill was already 
made. Nothing remained but to apply the 
match. ‘Good luck to you,” called out the 
workmen as the priest approached, and reyer- 
ently made room for him. 

Then they drew back and left him alone with 
Franz, to whom he announced his arrival, and 
received the confession, which he made in hu- 
mility, but with the quiet resolution of a man 
who looks death in the face, 

“ Te absolvo,” said the priest, after it was fin- 
ished ; “in nomine Patris et Felii et Spiritus Sanc- 
ti,’’ and then pray¢ d with him. 

“J have yet one worldly office with you,” said 
he; “my father and Martha send you greeting, 











(Franz sighed) but now,” continued he, “put 
away all temporal thoughts, and fix your mind 
on eternity. In a few moments all will be over. 
Remember, whatever comes, Heaven sends it.” 

The workmen now came forward and entreat- 
ed.the priest to bless their works. They knelt, 
repeated a short prayer, and received his bless- 
ing. Then he withdrew. The workmen cast 
lots for the lucky hand, and the choice fell on 
Murtin. 

“ Good luck to you,” said they all three times, 
and fell back. Murtin lighted the match and 
applied it. For a moment there was the most 
fearful suspense, then came the explosion. The 
white smoke curled up, and fragments of the 
rock fell in all directions, There was a dead 
silence, which no one ventured to break. 

“He gives no sign of life!” said Andreas, at 
length. “He is dead, he is dead !”’ repeated one 
after another. 

They took their mining lamps and approach- 
ed. The blast had done its work—the rock was 
split from top to bottom, and large fragments 
were tor off, which were piled up in the great- 
est confusion. 

“Are you living, Franz *” ealled out Andreas, 
but no answer came. 

“He is dead!” said the men again. They 
now took great hooks to drag away the pieces of 
stone; when the uppermost were removed, one 
of them climbed up and held his lamp at the 
opening. What a scene presented itself! 

Franz lay on his knees, his head resting 
against the rock, his face colorless, and giving 
no sign of life. The water had reached his 
breast as he knelt, and a large fragment of the 
rock had fallen just at his feet, covering him 
with the drops it had dashed up. 

The men raised him, felt hie pulse, and soon 
convinced themselves that he still lived. 

Franz, risen as it were from the grave, soon 
recovered so far that he could be carried by his 
companions to a neighboring house. 

The miller and Martha were awaiting the 
event with trembling suspense. One of the men 
hastened forward to give them the joyfal intel- 
ligence. The old man wept like a child—he 
took his daughter one side, and said : 

“ Martha, if you are still of the same mind, 
I give my consent ; this is a sign from Heaven.” 

“T have betrothed myself,” eaid Martha, qui- 
etly. “ When I knelt before the cross, I vowed 
to belong to Franz alone, or to enter the convent 
where my good Aunt Catharine took the veil.” 

At this moment the door opened and Franz 
appeared ; he blushed as his eyes fell on Mar- 
tha, whose presence he had not known, and stood 
doubtfully on the threshold. The miller stepped 
up to him and greeted him warmly. 

“Franz,” said he, *‘ I have been unjust to you. 
Heaven has once before given me asign. I 
will not be so obstinate and hard-hearted a 
second time.” 

Franz understood him, and a flush of joy pass- 
ed over his features. 

“ You shall be cared for,” went on the miller, 
“you shall bring your mother here and come to 
the mill and take up my business. She will 
help us about the housekeeping. What you do 
with Martha I leave to yourself, but if you 
choose, there shall be a wedding in three weeks.” 

And so it all fell out. Franz left the mine, 
and the priest delayed his retarn till he had 
joined the lovers’ hands in marriage. Franz’s 
mother came out of Bohemia and dwelt with 
her son. The miner is now a prosperous mil- 
ler and farmer, and often recounts to strangers 
his story, and with joyful pride points out his 
Martha, his union with whom he owes to his fear- 
ful adventure in the mine. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE CHILD’S DREAM. 


BY FANNY BELL. 
The child looked on the forest flowers, 
His littie heart was ead; 
Rcattered were they by winds and showers, 
Those flowers had made him glad. 
‘“« Who hath done this?” he sadly asked, 
«“ Who hath my flowers destroyed?” 
His infant mind was sorely tasked, 
His pleasure was alloyed. 


“Twas 1,” replied a gentle voice, 
“\ Who all this change hath made! 
Be not so sad; look up, rejoice! 
And be thou not afraid.” 
And as he spoke a form appeared, 
More beauteous than the flowers; 
And he this little mourner cheered 
With his celestial powers. 


His graceful beaaty far surpassed 
The sons of mortal race ; 

His form was in perfection cast, 
Angelic was his face. 

A crown of gold was on his head, 
With gems of rainbow hues; 

And from his eyes bright rays were shed, 

Pure as the morning dews. 


“Thy flowers, my pretty child,” said he, 

“ Are not destroyed by death! 

Their spirits have been saved by me, 
The leaves have lost their breath. 

They bloom in greater beauty far, 
Than ever thou didst see; 

In spheres beyond the morning star, 
From storms and whiriwinds free.” 


“ Wont you take me?’’ then asked the ehild, 
“ Those pretty flowers to see? 
In that bright world with climate mild, 
Where no more storms can be?” 
* Yea, child, thou too, a spirit hast, 
That must transplanted be; 
And when the storm of life is past, 
I will come and take thee.’ 


The child awoke; “twas broad daylight, 
And merry sung the birds; 

Then disappeared that angel bright, 
Remembered were his words. 

But soon another form appeared, 
Who filled his heart with joy; 


When in his dream he vesed had been, 
At effects of the storm. 

For she her child had early taught 
To look beyond this sphere; 

Whene’er his mind was vexed by aught 
That did not right appear. 


That though all things appeared to die, 
It was not really so; 

That there was fur beyond the sky, 
A place where spirits go. 

And she had pictured to his mind 
That great celestial form 

Whose nature it is to be kind, 
And shield us from death’s harm. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WERE WOLF. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Nwar a small river that flows from the Vos- 
ges mountains into the Rhine, there stood an 
extensive forest. It covered the country far and 
near, reaching to the borders of Switzerland on 
one side, and for many hundred miles on the 
other, extending to the banks of the river, cov- 
ering the lofty heights parallel to which the riv- 
erran. These fearful Vosges, with their dark 
recesses and wooded heights, their silent grot- 
toes and gloomy shadows, were viewed with 
mysterious awe by the peasants of the surround- 
ing country. 


knight, clad in proof armor from head to foot, 


river which we have mentioned. His vizor be- 
ing down, prevented his face from being seen, 
bnt his figure was erect and finely proportioned. 
He rode with admirable grace, and his appear- 
ance attracted great crowds of villagers to gaze 
upon him. 

“ Serf,” said he to a peasant at whose cottage 


prepared to obey his order. 


knight. 
** Chat-Marie, an’ please your lordship,” said 
the peasant humbly. 
“And how far may Strasbourg be from here ?” 
“ Thirty miles or thereabouts.” 
“ Thirty ! 


and I am content. 
water.” 
As he prepared to drink, he raised his vizor 


Bring me a draught of 


was most remarkable. 


and the beard and moustache he wore, were jet 
black. 

The peasant looked at him with admiration. 

“Will your lordship deign to sleep in my 
poor cottage to night?” said an old man, ap- 
proaching him. 

“No. Though I thank you, yet I must seek 
some castle near by.” 


Strasbourg.” 
“Habitable! Are there any ?”’ 
The peasant crossed himself. 
“Speak, old man. Are there any ?” 


of the were wolf.” 

“ The were wolf!” said the knight, shudder- 
ing in spite of himself. ‘Is there such a castle 
here ?” 

“ There is.” 

“ How far ?” 

“I know not. Perhaps two leagues, perhaps 
only half a one.” 

“You are old enough to know.” 

“Tt was once but half a league distant, but, 
holy virgin! the lord of the Vosges who owned 
it, took to enchantments—” 


SS \ ¢ What then ?” 
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rode into a small village which stood by the 


he drew up, “ bring some water for my horse,” . 
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“What is the name of this town ?” said the | 


By the sword of Saint Michael!” | 
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His eyes were black and | 
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that no villager has dared to go there.” 

“ Cowards! Why not ?” 

“ The were wolf!” 

“« And what of the were wolf? 
speak that abhorred name ?” 

“The lord of the Vosges committed fearful 
crimes in the wars where he fought for many 
years. He came here and leagued himself with 
the evil one, He lives in yon castle. The 
were wolf now finds in this world a punishment 
for guilt.” 

“ Nonsense! you are prating. Show me the 
road and I will attack the were wolf this night, 
and—” 

A loud cry interrupted him. 

“The were wolf!” 

Amid screams of mortal terror the knight saw 
the peasants flying to the nearest huts. The 
doors were shut and barred, and pale faces look- 
ed forth from the rough holes which served as 
windows to their huts. 

“ The cowards !” muttered the knight. “They 
think not of me. But I would not havg en- 
tered—no! by the holy cross, I fear not this 
monster.”” 

Drawing his sword, he stood beside his horse, 
and waited the approach of the terrible animal. 
With fierce growls and fiery eyes, swiftly it 
came—the were wolf whose name caused such 
terror to the villagers. It rushed swiftly down 
the village toward the knight. With his sword 
uplifted expecting an attack he stood awaiting 
its approach. But the wolf stopped when about 
two yards away, and stood perfectly still. Rais- 
ing its eyes to, meet those of the knight, the ani- 
mal stared him full in the face with a glance in 
which the knight found a strange and potent in- 
fluence. For a few moments it stood thus and 
then fled. The knight heaved a deep sigh. 

“Can it be that this is a true were wolf? Can 
such things exist? Did I not find something 
almost human in the expression of those terribly 
earnest eyes ?”’ 

He mounted his horse and called to the peo- 
ple to show him the way to the castle of the 


were wolf. 
Sir knight, go not, or 


“0, holy virgin! 
you die!” 

“ Fool! Do you think me one of yourselves ?” 

“ Go not—O, ’tis a fearful foe to deal with.” 

“ Show me the road—fool that you are, or I 
will fell you to the earth !” cried the exasperated 
knight, raising his sword on high. 

The terrified peasant no longer sought to ex- 
postulate, but pointed out the way toward the 
castle. The road was covered with rank grass 
and rough stones, through which the horse found 
it difficult to proceed. The trees on both sides 
cast a gloomy shade upon the scene. Their 
grotesque forms rising above the strangely shap- 
en rocks which lay strewn around, could be con- 
strued by imagination into shapes of goblins and 
phantoms. The wind, as it came sighing along, 
resemMled the mournful tone of one in lamenta- 
tion. No wonder the rude peasant fancied these 
forests to be the chosen abode of those terrible 
shapes which awe the soul of man. The knight 
felt even in his own courageous mind some 
portion of dread. 

“Bah !” he cried, “ that is no deserted castle, 
no home of a were wolf.” 

And he gazed at a lofty edifice, whose strong 


Why do you 


walls might defy alike the hand of time and of 


war. The drawbridge was down, and the 
knight passing over it, knocked loudly at the 
gate. No answer came, but he heard a low 
growl, and looking down, he saw the glaring 
eyes of the wolf peering at him from the space 
beneath the gate. Enraged and perplexed, the 
knight struck furiously at the beast who, pained 
by the blow, filled the air with his howlings. 

“Who knocks ?” suddenly asked a voice. 

“Who? Is it thus that you tender hospitali- 
ty? Let me in and I will tell you.” 

“ But my lord wishes to know.” 

“Tell him that a noble knight is here, and 
open your gate instantly.” 

The warder obeyed at once, and the knight 
rode into a spacious courtyard. He leaped from 
his steed and gave it to the warder. Two men 
cane forward, and bowing low, told him to 
follow. They crossed the yard and entered the 
castle itself, Passing through a long and lofty 
hall, the knight followed them up a flight of 
stately steps, when one opened a door and the 
knight entered. A blaze of light burst upon 
him. He looked around, and found himself ia 
a kingly apartment, whose walls were hung with 
rich tapestry, and whose floor was formed of 
tessellated blocks of polished marble. He uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Welcome, sir knight,” said a noble figure, 
approaching him. “ You are welcome to the 
Vosges castle.” 

The knight bowed low and returned the salu- 
tation. At a command of the other, some ser- 
vants approached, who led the knight away and 
divested him of his armor. 

“May I ask,” said his host, after he return- 
ed, “may I ask the name of him whom I have 
the honor to entertain ?” 

“T am Count Reginald De Clunie.” 

The lord of the Vosges started, but checked 
himself, and led Count Reginald to the upper 
end of the room. Upon a couch reclined a 
beautiful young creature, to whom his host made 
him known, calling her Celeste. So beautiful 
was she that De Clunie could hardly speak from 
embarrassment. But the knights of those older 
days could never be at a loss to enliven the time 
in a lady’s company, and De Clunie proved him- 
se. wiost accomplished here. 

Dur.ng the repast which followed, Lord De 
Vosges seemed ill at ease. Occasionally he 
glanced at his guest, then he cast down his eyes 
upon the floor and became buried in thought. 
De Clunie was so engaged with the lovely Ce- 
leste, that his host’s perturbation altogether 
escaped his notice. The evening passed away 
quickly to both, and the Count De Clunie was 
astonished when the hour of departure came. 
But when he entered his chamber, and the mem- 
ories of the were wolf haunted his mind, he felt 
sorely puzzled how to account for the life of the 
lord of the Vosges, thus passed in retirement 
in the midst of the forest. Then remembrances 
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of Celeste came—of Celeste, so beaitiful and 
witching, and these thoughts filled his mind, 
accompanying him into the land of dreams. 

In the morning De Clunie did not leave. The 
invitation which was given him to remain, was 


accepted with ill-concealed joy, and the face of 
Celeste glowed with pleasure as she heard of 


his intention to remain longer. He stayed a day 
longer—and yet another day. A whole fort- 
night he passed here. During most of the 
time he might have been seen with Celeste, 
either bending over her as she played her guitar, 
or himself singing the lays of troubadours for 


her delighted ears. They rode together to hunt 


outside the castle, and De Clunie could feel the 
little hand of Celeste tremble as he placed the 
hooded falcon on her wrist. One morning he 
stood sadly by the door of the great hall. He 


had determined to take his departure on the 


following day. Suddenly the lord of the Vos- 
ges entered. De Clunie approached him and 
spoke. 

“ My lord, you have been a princely host to 
me. I will leave to-morrow. Gladly would I 
stay longer, but I am called away. Yet, my 
lord, there is one thing of which I must speak 
before I go. 
is—your daughter—Celeste—I—” 

Lord Vosges bowed down his head and his 
hand trembled as he took that of De Clunie. 


“Come here. Listen to me,” said he in a 
broken voice, as he drew his guest to a recess of 


the window. 

“Listen to me, Count Reginald. 
tale which will estrange your heart from Celeste 
and every one of my house.” 

“‘ Never !” interrupted De Clunie. 

“Say not so—listen. 


I will not name now, lest the mention of his 


name explain to you my own, and cause you to 


dread the narrator so much as to refuse to hear 
his story. He had a son of my own age—a no- 
ble, handsome boy, whom I loved as tenderly as 
though he were my brother. Side by side we 
grew up, inseparable, with the same tastes and 
feelings. 


eminent. I praise not myself—no—no—long 


ago I have forgotten to do that. Long ago I 
learned to hate and abhor myself. We left for 
the wars together; we fought against the Ital- 
ians ; we crossed over into Spain and fought 
against the Moors. Our trophies and our suc- 
cesses were equal. We were then as insepara- 
ble as now, all our exploits and adventures took 


place together.” 


De Clunie started slightly, as though some 


ray of knowledge had come to his mind. 
But his companion did not notice it. 


fixed upon the floor. Afcer a short pause, he 
resumed the thread of his story. 

“When we had been several years away we 
returned to our estates. Then for the first time, 
were we compelled to remain separate for a 
time. But though I became married, and he 
was deeply engaged in his own private affairs, 


yet we never lost our warm love for one another. 
At last, Philip Augustus gathered his nobles to- 
All flocked to his stand- 


gether for a crusade. 
ard ; I could not and would not remain behind. 
Leaving my wife here in this castle, I departed 
to join my old friend; he was as affectionate as 


ever, and was ready to go. He rallied me a lit- 


tle about leaving my wife, and spoke about his 


own freer condition; he was as cordial and lively 


as ever. 
crusade. 


You know the history of that glorious 


ferings of Richard Coeur de Lion have long ago 


been well known to you. I will not speak of 
them. My friend married a Grecian lady at 


Constantinople, and then I began to see that 
love could weaken friendship. He was not the 
same as before. From some cause he imagined 
that I sought to win the love of his wife. He 
grew suspicious, worse and worse. The villain 
who first poisoned his mind against me I knew 
well, when too late. His wife bore him a son. 
He refused to acknowledge it. He insulted me 
several times. Rumors were circulated in the 
camp—disgraceful, dishonorable to me. But I 
endured all things; I knew not why it was so; 
I could not discover. At last he challenged me 
to mortal combat and I refused. One evening 
he encountered me without the camp. He rush- 
ed upon me—loaded me with opprobrious names 
—I had to defend myself, and we fought. When 
warding off a blow of his I thrust my sword 
forward. It pierced his body. He fell from his 
horse. I leaped from mine and tried to staunch 
his wound. He became sensible of my love and 
honor. ‘0, Hubert—you are true—I am a 
wretch. It was all through Romerow—’ ” 

“ Hubert !” cried De Clunie. 

“Yes,” said the other, “ you know me. Ab- 
hor me if you will. You have my story. I saw 
him die—I fled and returned home. I buried 
myself here, and have never seen the face of a 
stranger until you came here.” 

“ Lord Hubert De Courcy,” said De Clunie, 
rising, ‘‘ was your friend dead ?” 

“He was. Why do you ask—you, his son ?” 

“Lord Hubert, what would you say,” cried 
De Clunie, “‘ were I to tell you that he lives— 
that he fainted when you left—that he recovered, 
and for long years sought to find you ?” 

“ What!” cried Lord Hubert, starting up, his 
eyes flashing with a delirium of joyous hopes, 
and his whole frame trembling. ‘ De Clunie, 
is it so?” 

“Tis true as the word of God!” 

Lord Hubert fell upon his knees and uttered 
thanks to heaven. 

“ No wonder,” said he, after a long pause, 
“no wonder that I could not be found. My 
wolves, whom I have brought up and tamed as 
far as possible—my wolves ran through the for- 
est oftentimes, and though harmless, yet they 
serve to fill all around with terror.” 

“ The were wolf had well-nigh daunted me,” 
said De Clunie. 


“ And well it might, the name is a word of 


terror. But no were wolf runs through this 
forest.” 


You can easily imagine what that 


I have a 


I was brought up in 
France at the home of a powerful noble, whom 


In all the manly exercises of the 
field, we excelled all others; and in the lighter 
gaieties of a noble’s life we were equally pre- 


Taken 
up with bitter thoughts, he sat with his eyes 


You have heard of the wonderful ex- 
ploits performed there. The fame and the suf- 






journals with the following great address to the 





** And now, Lord Hubert, can you answer my 
question ?” 

** About Celeste—she is coming ; here she is,” 
and Lord Hubert advanced toward his daughter, 
who had just entered. Taking her hand, he led 
her toward her lover, and giving it to him, he 
fervently blessed them both. 

The father of Reginald hastened to answer in 
person his son’s astounding message, and after 
he had seen his friend and witnessed his son’s 
nuptials, the castle of Vosges was forsaken for 
the chief family seat of Sir Hubert De Courcy. 


———— +o2eem > ——____—_. 
HINDOO BELIEFS. 


In a recent address before a meeting in New 
York, Rev. Dr. Duff made some interesting rev- 
elations in reference to the physical philosophy 
which is laid down in the sacred books of the 
Hindoos. They believe, for example, that there 
arises from the centre of the earth, an immense 
mountain, six hundred thousand miles in height, 
its lower base being one hundred and twenty 
miles in breadth, one the upper part two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. miles across. Upon its 
upper surface are the habitations of the gods, 
and beneath the overhanging cliffs grow huge 
trees of every species. The largest of these 
trees shades a territorial extent of seven thou- 
sand miles. The apples which it bears are as 
large as elephants, and when they fall off and 
decay, there flows forth a river of juice, which 
is endowed with such virtues that any one who 
drinks from it will receive the boon of perpetu- 
al youth, and the sands which form its bed, 
become gold upon being dried. 


The Hindoos have another curious belief 


concerning Cape Cormorin, which is a vast 
mass of granite rock, rising abruptly from the 
southern extremity of India. heir sacred 
books declare that many thousand years ago, a 
mighty king ruled the country, at the ap- 
proaching marriage of his daughter, immense 
quantities of rice were cooked, with which to 
make merry. The bridegroom, however, not 
appearing in due season, the bride became im- 
a and cursed the rice, which was changed 

mediately into rock. 

Dr. Duff also remarked, among other stories 
of this kind, that the religion the Hindoos 
would never allow them to touch a dead body, 


and consequently they could know nothing of 


their own Fon wma structure from actual obser- 
vation. ence, their original medical works 
are revealed by inspiration, and a plan of the 
inner organs of the human body, as thus re- 
vealed, is given in one of their sacred books. 
This plan places nearly all the organs, each 
of which is the seat of some faculty, feeling, 
emotion or desire, in the body. The lowermost 
one is shaped like a small tortoise ; then comes 
a serpent; next a circle with a flower upon 
it This last is the seat of one of the gods, 


and above it are successive figures, in each of 


which a god is supposed to rest when he pays 
them a visit. vetousness, stupidity and 
sleep are represented among other emotions, 
the whole number of organs amounting to 
eighty-six. The organ which occupies the head 
is with them the king of birds, alshouzh with 
us it is of no great repute, and would probably 
be considered by most as an appropriate climax 
to the whole. It is the figure of a goose.— 
Boston Journal. 





A RUSSIAN PUNISHMENT. 


The Abbe Chapde d’Anteroche relates an ex- 
ecution of a female in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He states that Madame La Pookin, whe was 
one of the most beautiful women belonging to 
the court of that empress, had been indiscreet 
enough to mention some of the endless amours 
of her imperial mistress, and was therefore con- 
demned to undergo the knout. The beaatifal 
culprit mounted the scaffold in an elegant un- 
dress. She was surrounded by the executioners, 
on whom she gazed with astonishment, and 
seemed to doubt that she was the object of such 


preparation. One of the executioners pulled off 


a cloak which covered her bosom, at which her 
modesty took alarm; she started back, turned 
pale, and burst into tears. Her clothes were 
soon stripped off, and she was naked to the 
waist, before the eager eyes of an immense con- 
course of people profoundly silent. Two of the 
executioners then took her by the hands, and 
turning her half round, they raised her upon 
their backs inclining forwards, and lifting her a 
little from the ground, upon which another exe- 
cutioner adjusted her on the backs of his coad- 
jutors, and placed her in the most proper posi- 
tion for receiving the punishment. e then 
retreated a few steps, measuring the proper dis- 
tance with a steady eye, and leaning backwards, 
he gave a stroke with the knout so as to carry a 


the back ; striking his feet against the ground 
to make a second blow parallel with the former, 
in a few minutes all the skin of the back was 
cut away in slips, most of which remained hang- 
ing down; her tongue was cut immediately af- 
ter, and she was banished to Siberia. In the 
time of the early czars, the performers of the 
horrid task were regarded with so much respect, 
that they were admitted to the best society. 
Nay, it is even said, in those days, merchants, 
thinking it honorable thus to pass into the ranks 
above them, _ large sums of money to be al- 
lowed to perform the murderous duty. When 
their ambition was satisfied, they re-sold the 
vocation at an enormous profit.—Russian Life. 





A CANDIDATE FOR OFFICE, 


A flat-footed candidate for Justice of the 
Peace, in Palestine, Texas, comes out in the 


sovereigns ; 

“ With the issuance of this sheet is unfurled 
to the breeze, either in tempest or calm, my 
name before you as a candidate for the office of 
chief justice of Anderson county, at the ensu- 
ing August election. I do it from choice—not 
trom solicitation. Ido it, for the office is hon- 
orable and profitable. I feel myself competent 
to discharge the duties of the office. I claim 
no superior merit or qualification over any one 
else who may choose to run against me. I 
would like to run the race solitary and alone ; 
but if any are desirous, let them pitch in; it 
isn’t deep. I stand flat-footed, square-toed, 
hump-shouldered, upon the platform of free 
rights and true republicanism. If you elect 
me your chief justice, I will make the welKin 
ring with loud huzzas for the sovereigns of 
Anderson county! If defeated, I will retire 
with dignity and perfect good humor, remem- 
bering a most beautiful song, which I sing re- 
markably well, called ‘1’m afloat, I’m afloat.’ ” 
— Knickerbocker. 





MARRY. 


Jeremy Taylor says, if you are for pleasure, 
marry—if you prize rosy health, marry—and 
even if money be your object, marry. A good 
wife is heaven’s last best gift to man—his angel 
and minister of graces innumerable—his gem 
of many virtues—his casket of jewels — her 
voice, the sweetest music—her smiles, his bright- 
est day—her kiss, the guardian of his innocence 
—her arms, the pale of his safety, the balm of 
his health, the balsam of his life—her industry, 
his surest wealth—her economy, his safest 
steward—her lips, his faithful councillors—her 
bosom, the softest pillow of his cares—and her 

rayers, the ablest advocates of heaven’s bless- 
ings on his head. 


judge to a young lawyer on admission :—“ Let 


jury. Look as wise as an owl, and be as orac- 







piece of the skin from the neck to the bottom of 












































































Sester’s Picnic. 





The following is the advice of an examining 


your face be long—your bills longer. Never put 
your hand into your own pocket when anybody 
else’s is handy. Keep your conscience for your 
own private use, and don’t trouble it with other 
men’s matters. Plaster the judge and butter the 


ular as atown clock. But above all, get money 
—honestly if you can, my dear sir; but get 
money. I welcome you to the bar.” 


REA ae 


Formerly in a town in this neighborhood, a 
certain doctor was choir-leader. One Sabbath 
the hymn given out by the minister, commenced ’ 
with the following line : 


“ With hyssop, purge thy servant, Lord,” 


The doctor pitched the tune, and led off; but 
broke down before finishing the line. He tried 
a second and third time with the same result— 
when a wag on the ground floor rose in his pew, 
and turning his face upward to the choir, exclaim. 
ed :—“ Try some other airb, doctor.” 


LLLP LIL LPI DA 


Measures of Reform.—That the pastry offered 
to the world as mutton pies and raspberry puffs, 
should contain the ingredients set forth. That 
lettuces should be kept for their legitimate pur- 
oe and not manufactured into cigars. 

hat shirt collars shall not be worn above the 
brim of the hat. That a young lady shall say 
*‘yes” when she means it. That it shall be 
considered a misdemeanor for a tailor to ask for 
his account. That only six balloons shall be 
permitted to go up in one day.— Diogenes. 

“Ts he alive?” inquired a little boy the other 
day, as he gazed on a large turtle crawling in 
front of a restaurant. 

“Alive!” exclaimed a fat gentleman, who was 
looking at the monster with intense interest, 
ar boy. He acts like a live turtle, don’t 

q 

“Why, yes, he acts like one,” answered the 
little querist, “‘but I thought perhaps he was 
making believe.” 


Renn wr 


“TI want a for Christmas day, Molly 
how do you sell them to-day ?”’ inquired a rus 
tic of an old woman in the market. 

“* Ye shall ha’ the twa for seven shillin’.”” 

“That will be three-and-six for one then ?” 

“Na, na, man, take the twa or nane! they 
sha’n’t be parted. They've been the gither these 
fifteen years, and I arn’t so unfeelin’ to siperate 
them in their auld age.” ‘ 

“ Gran’ma’am,” said a little ragged urchin, 
“why don’t the blacklegs never try to cheat the 
fellows what work in the screw factory ?” 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t know. hy is it,” 
said the doting old lady. 

“ Bekase,” replied the genius, “you can’t 
come no shindys over them covies; they’s too 
screw tinizen’, ha, ha! Gran’ma’am, I want a 
doughnut.” 





WAAR ARR AARnnwmn nn 


A young man who had lost his hair by disease, 

inquired of Elder P. for a receipt to reproduce 
the crown of manhood “where the wool ought 
to grow.” 
* Good brandy,” said the elder, “is the best 
application I know of, and,” added the jocose 
preacher, “when you have the hair well started 
on the outside, just take a little eau de vie in- 
ternally, to clinch it.” 


PIII nw 


An Irishman was asked at dinner if he would 
take some apple pic ?” 

“Is it houlsome?”’ inquired Teddy. 

“ To be sure it is, Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because,” said Teddy, “I once had an un- 
cle that was kilt with upple-plexy, and sure 
enough I thought it might be something of the 
same kind.” 


BARAArrerennwmnww? 


“ What is shew bread, aunt ?”’ asked The, whe 
was reading the Bible consecutively, and tearing 
out the leaves as he went along, so as not to lose 
the place, “‘ what is shew bread ?”” 


vv VS errr 


One of the best illustrations of avarice we 
ever heard of is that contained in an old cariva- 
ture, which represents Old Nick carrying an old 
miser down to his regions, and while on the gra- 
pus is making propositions to bis majesty to 
supply him with a 9 

Wild oats—a crop that is usually sown be- 
tween 18 and 25; the harvest generally sets in 
about ten years after, and is commonly found to 
consist of a broken constitution, two weak legs, 
a bad cough aad a trunk filled with small vials 
and medical preparations. 

Somebody advertises for agents to sell a work 
entitled “ Hymenial Instructor.” A cotempo- 
rary adds, “ the hymenial instractor we know of 
is a young widow. What she don’t know there 
is no use in learning.” 
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